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COMMON HAZARD 


In an earlier national emergency 
Abrahar: Lincoln put his finger 
our greatest danger. 
(See pages five and eleven.) 
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Ae YMOBILE and accident insurance should really be considered 

TWINS. After an agent has sold one form he should not take 
it for granted that his sale is complete, until he has attempted to 
sell the other form. Either provides an excellent ‘‘door-opener” for 
additional business. 

When a Travelers agent sells both automobile and accident 
insurance he makes possible twin benefits for his client. Wherever a 
client travels he is assured of . .. 1. benefits for him in case of 
personal accident and . . . 2. assistance and protection for him in 
case of an automobile accident for which he might be held legally 
liable. 

Why not try selling each automobile owner both automobile and 
accident insurance? It means twin protection for the client . . . and 


extra income for you. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A Deathless Lesson 


BRAHAM LINCOLN grew through adversity. The story of 
A his life contains more inspirational material for the insur- 
ance agent than is available in any other chapter in Amer- 
ican history. His supreme honesty, and his faith in the righteous- 
ness of the cause to which he devoted his life, won for him the 
love and support of a nation and the admiration of his opponents. 
His kindly humanism, his untiring perseverance in his fight 
for what he believed to be right, and his modest—even humble— 
attitude when victory marked his cause, shine as an eternal bea- 
con light in a world that still needs and profits from the lessons 
he taught. 

Lincoln was a many sided man. A multiple of virtues en- 
deared him to all classes of mankind; a standard of character 
made him a rallying point for divergent minds. When forebod- 
ings and pessimism gripped the minds of this divided nation, 
his calm and sane guidance gave direction where panic ruled, 
and brought out of chaos order. 

If we, in the insurance business, during the present crisis 
will be equally strong in our faith—believe life insurance to be 
as essential to human happiness as the principles Lincoln fought 
for—and believe in the fundamental rightness of all other forms 
of insurance which safeguard the integrity of the home and busi- 
ness, and if we will dedicate our every waking hour to hard work 
in the same manner that Lincoln did, then we may expect the 
same glorious success that crowned his efforts. 

Abraham Lincoln was never a fair-weather worker. He 
fought against adversity all his life and he met with many tempo- 
rary defeats. Never, however, did he bow to the will of circum- 
stance. Secure in the rightness of his convictions he persevered 
and won. His lesson will live forever. 


T.J.V.C. 
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FRANKLIN D°OLIER 


... Out? 








FRANKLIN D'OLIER, president of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and one of the organizers of the American Legion, was the second 
national commander of that organization. He entered the service in the 
first World War in April, 1917, and served with the American Army in 
France for nearly two years, being discharged with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in April, 1919. He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
and France made him a Commander in the Legion of Honor. Col. D’Olier 
was born in Burlington, N. J., is a graduate and a trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He serves on the board of directors for a number of business organi- 
tations in addition to his duties as head of the world's second largest insur- 
ance institution. 


JAMES A. DRAIN 
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JAMES A. DRAIN, Washington, 
D. C., national commander of the 
American Legion, September, 
1924-October, 1925. Lawyer— 
practiced Washington, D. C., and 
Spokane, Wash. He was the origi- 
nal ordnance officer of the First 
Division, A.E.F.. and went to 
France with that organization in 
June, 1917, there to remain in vari- 
ous important capacities until 
June, 1919. He was decorated by 
the American, French, and Italian 
Governments for distinguished ser- 
vice overseas. He was for some 
time a member of the staff of the 
Social Security Board in Washing- 
ton, and is now assistant to Paul V. 
McNutt, Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. 


Pictured on these pages are seven men con- 
nected with insurance who have served their 
country well in both war and peace. All are 
former National Commanders of the Ameri- 
can Legion and all are nationally known lead- 


! . ers in their various insurance activities. 





F. N. BELGRANO, JR. 


F. N. BELGRANO, JR., was born in San Francisco, May 
1895. Educated in Oakland schools. He began work, 
school hours at first and later full time, with the O 
Branch of the Banca Popolare Fugazi (Fugazi Bank of 
Francisco) of which his father was president. Various# 
tions from office boy to paying teller. Short time with! 
of California, San Francisco, in various positions. | 
National Bank of San Francisco in transit, auditing, 
tion and note departments. Mr. Belgrano served with 
Army from August, 1917, to December, 1918. After 
as private, corporal and sergeant he was sent to § 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and commissioned a 
ant. He is a charter member of the Galileo Post @ 
American Legion in San Francisco and a past co 
of that Post; also served as national commander in 
After discharge from the Army entered the Banca Pe 
Fugazi in San Francisco and was its vice-president 
cashier at time it was consolidated by the United 
Trust Company. He was made executive vice-p 
and comptroller of the United Bank & Trust Company 
the Bank of America N. T. & S. A.) and in April, 1938 
made president of the Pacific National Fire Ins 
Company. 
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RONT... 


With 
Past Commanders of the 
American Legion 


OHN G. EMERY 
Right), former insur- 
e@ commissioner of 
State of Michigan, 
national com- 
of the Legion 
1921. He entered 
Army in August, 
7, and was gradu- 
from the Fort 
idan Officers 
Camp, with 
brank of captain of 
, and sent im- 
to France. 
wos wounded in 
Argonne action; 
ged in April, 
He was awarded 
Distinguished Ser- 
» Cross, Silver Stor 
with Oak Leaf 
the Order of Pur- 
ple Heart. 


é 
PAUL V. McNUTT 


. McNUTT, as Federal Security 
histrator, has general direction and 
sion over the administration of the 
I Security Board. He served with dis- 
on as an officer in the field artillery 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
§ public career since the first World 
a matter of record. He was 
national commander in 1929. 


JOHN G. EMERY 


RAY MURPHY, assistant general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, had an illus- 
trious military career in overseas ser- 
vice during the last World War and 
is known nationally to the insurance 
business through his three and a half 
years as insurance commissioner of 
the State of lowa. He was graduated 
from the Ida Grove high school in 
lowa and from the State University of 
lowa, College of Law. Following his 
graduation in 1912, he practiced law 
at Ida Grove, lowa, for the next two 
decades. He was for ten years city 
attorney of his home town and served 
for a time as a member and chairman 
of the lowa State Board of Parole; 
also for a year and a half as chairman 
of the lowa State Tax Commission, 
and was national commander in 1936. 


HARRY W. COLMERY 


HARRY W. COLMERY (Above), national commander 
of the American Legion in 1937, and president of the 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company, Topeka, served as o 
pilot and instructor in the U. S. Army air service during 
the World War and as captain in the aviation section 
of the Reserve corps. He was graduated from Oberlin 
College in Topeka, Kans., his present home, and re- 
ceived his law degree at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has practiced before the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court and is well known to Legionnaires for 
his work in forwarding legislation endorsed by the 
Legion at the time he served as chairman of the 
Legion's legislative committee. 


RAY MURPHY 
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LIFE INSURANCE INVESTS 





OR 1941, proposed capital ex- 
a penditures in public utilities are 

$724,000,000, which is $127,000,- 
000, or 21 per cent over last year. 
Of this, 42 per cent will go for new 
generating capacity, 53 per cent for 
transmission, distribution and sub- 
stations. The expansion program is 
a direct consequence of the national 
defense program, and the proposed 
new construction is planned to meet 
its requirements. 

Life insurance companies have-a 
direct share in this activity. Only 
recently 14 companies’ invested 
$140,000,000 in 234 per cent deben- 
tures issued by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. It is esti- 
mated that during the recent past 
life insurance companies have in- 
vested about $1,000,000 in high- 
grade utility bonds. 


Railroads 


The railroad investment while 
not so popular with the administra- 
tors of life insurance funds as a 
result of the carriers’ complicated 
financial problems, is still very con- 
siderable. Since 1929 it has shown 
the following changes: 


1929 $2,848,600,000 or 17.7%, of total assets 
1932 2,940,300 000 15.5% ot total assets 
1937 3, 134,000,000 12.9% of total assets 
1939 2,946 ,000 ,000 11.0% of total assets 
1940° 3,021 000,000 10.7% of total assets 
“estimated 


For the smooth execution of the 
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defense program the railroads are 
as vital as are the public utilities. 
The management is well aware of 
its responsibility toward the nation. 
Last year the roads spent over 
$400,000,000, or 50 per cent more 
than the year before. They spent 
it on about 400 new locomotives and 
65,000 new freight cars. Thev 
spent it on electrification and on 
general improvements all along the 
line in preparation of the large 
freight volume resulting from the 
defense program when it is expect- 
ed that loadings will reach nearly 
1,000,000 cars a week. Most im- 
portant, they spent some of the 
money on building new terminals 
and enlarging old ones so that the 
experience of the World War should 
not be repeated when the lack of 
terminal space caused serious traf- 
fic difficulties and costly delay in 
the prosecution of the war. 

Today the American carriers 
transport more freight per train 
than they ever did before, and at a 
speed 60 per cent higher than 20 
years ago. At no time in American 
railroad history did they provide 
better, more dependable service. 
The effect of a poorly functioning 
railway system upon the conduct of 
foreign affairs may be learned from 
the example of the Russion rail- 
roads whose lack of dependability 
made the Finnish “incident” a very 
critical affair and whose slowness 


and national 


A consideration and summary 
of the part played by life insur. 
ance dollars in the stabilization 


and expansion of industrial 


economy 


[Concluded from issue of Jan. 30] 


and general inefficiency make it nec- 
essary for the Soviet Government 
to keep on good terms with both 
Japan and Germany because troops 
could not be shifted quickly enough 
from one border to the other to 
meet sudden aggression. 

To the fine showing of the Amer- 
ican railroads the life insurance 
companies, holding in their portfol- 
ios nearly 30 per cent of the bond- 
ed debt, and about 13 per cent of 
the entire railroad capital, have 
made a considerable and a direct 
contribution. 


Other Industries 


While the public utilities and the 
railroads are the principal indus 
trial beneficiaries of life insurance 
investments, they are not the only 
ones. In the table covering the it- 
vestments during 1940 of 49 com 
panies, the amount of $1,696,000- 
000 is listed under “Other Bonds 
and Stocks,” up more than $1,000; 
000,000 from the 1932 figure. The 
industries principally concerned 
are: steel, motor, chemical, oil, coal, 
navigation, and packing. 

It requires no proof that in the 
production, and later on in the oper 
ation of the 50,000 airplanes, the 
130,000 engines, the 50,000 trucks. 
the 9000 tanks, the 380 navy, and 
the 200 mercantile ships, not 
mention the vast quantities of guns, 
rifles, and ammunition, which the 
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Specially Written for The Spectator 


By 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


An Article in Two Parts 


PART TWO 


Government has ordered, these in- 
dustries play a highly important 
part. 

So much for the industrial sup- 
port of the defense program by the 
life insurance companies. Amount- 
ing to nearly $9,000,000,000, it is 
over 50 per cent of the total defense 
expenditures authorized by Con- 
gress up to this time. 


Government 

Large as it is, ordinarily it is 
taken for granted and is hardly 
considered worthy of special com- 
ment. Yet, if these $8,770,000,000, 
by force of unforeseeable circum- 
stances, were suddenly withdrawn 
from the railroads, the public utili- 
ties, and the other industries, the 
consequences would be disastrous to 
the life of the nation no less than 
to the continued existence of its 
economic and industrial order. 

Thus we obtain the picture of 
life insurance investments promot- 
ing industrial, agricultural and 
general economic activity in every 
section of the country; converting 
nine billion dollars into whirring 
Wheels, moving pistons and smok- 
ing chimneys; creating an unend- 
ing flow of goods and services. 

In the present emergency of na- 
tional preparedness the role which 
the Federal government assumes is 
a vital one. This, aside from its po- 


IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


litical functions, is due to its task 
to organize the entire defense ef- 
fort and, secondly, to finance it. 

The part which life insurance 
plays in financing the Federal gov- 
ernment goes back to the early thir- 
ties when the depression for all 
practical purposes closed the ordi- 
nary investment markets and placed 
United States Government Bonds 
in a particularly favorable position. 
The following table traces the rise 
of this investment category since 
1932: 


Dec. 31, 1932 $421,209,000 or 2.2°; of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1933 804 , 867 ,000 4.2°, of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1934 1, 737,511,000 8.6°, of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1935 2,722,067 ,000 12.7° of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1936 3,691 , 786,000 16.1°% of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1937 4,363,292,000 18. 1° of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1938  4,646,131,000 18.2° of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1939 5,062,929, 000 18.9°, of total assets 
Dec. 31, 1940*  5,595,000,000 19.8°;, of total assets 
“estimated 
During the seven years from 


1930 to 1937 the Federal debt dou- 
bled, but the amount of Federal 
government bonds held by the life 
insurance companies multiplied by 
nearly 15. At the end of the New 
Deal period, in 1937, these obliga- 
tions amounted to more than six 
times what they were in 1919, 
which was the war-time peak. To- 
day, the 49 leading life insurance 
companies are holding in their 


‘portfolios more than 10 per cent of 


the entire national debt. 
Needless to say, these $5,500,000,- 





000 were not invested in Federal 
obligations in support of the de- 
fense program, for the simple rea- 
son that there was no such program 
at the time. They were invested in 


Government bonds because there 
they obtained a better return. 
These bonds yielded more than in- 
dustrial securities. In the five-year 
period, from 1933 to 1987, inclu- 
sive, all net income of corporations 
yielded the stockholders 2.54 per 
cent whereas Government bonds 
yielded 2.67 per cent. 


Investment Policy 


Now that there is the opportu- 
nity to invest abundantly and for 
a good cause, namely, the freedom 
of the United States and its way 
of life, we might ask whether life 
insurance investment policy should 
not go ahead on the green light, 
place its many billions of ready 
assets at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral government, and go the limit 
in financing the national defense 
program. 

If the question is easy to find, 
so is the answer: The life insur- 
ance industry is not at liberty to 
invest its funds as it pleases. Gov- 
ernment regulations confine its in- 
vestment policies to fixed interest- 
bearing obligations. American life 
insurance presidents are not in the 
position of their British colleagues 
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whose companies are not subject 
to severe legal restrictions; invest 
generously in common stocks; put 
one-third and more of their assets 
in government obligations; and 
which keep less than 1 per cent in 
cash. British life insurance com- 
panies, being considerably smaller 
on the average, are not quite as 
conservative as their American 
counterparts. 

American life insurance makes it 
its fundamental policy to insist on 
the security of the investment first 
of all. 





Gerhard Hirschfeld, in addition to 
being a contributor to The Spectator 
for over ten years, is noted as a writer 
on economic trends and conditions for 
The Annalist, Barron's and the Journal 
of Commerce and for such magazines 
as North American Review, Vanity 
Fair and America. Known as the 
founder and editor of Fact, a semi- 
statistical information service, he has 
also been connected with Time, Inc., 
in a research capacity. 





Within the scope of long-term 
liabilities, the life insurance com- 
panies, generally speaking, have ad- 
vanced their investment policies 
along three lines: 

1) The public market (if it may 
so be called) consisting of mort- 
gages in city and country, of policy 
loans, also of real estate. It adds 
up to about one-third of invested 
assets; 

2) the industrial market consist- 
ing of railroads, public utilities, 
and other stocks and bonds; it, too, 
totals about one-third ; 

3) the last third consists of gov- 
ernment obligations, Federal, state, 
county, and municipal. 

Assuming that a large amount of 
life insurance assets were suddenly 
taken out of the mortgage or the 
industrial market, or both, and 
were added to the already substan- 
tial portfolio of Federal obligations, 
it is doubtful whether this would 
help the national defense program 
as much as it would endanger the 
financial stability of the national 
economy by withdrawing large 
funds that are vital to its smooth 
every-day function. 

There is another point to be con- 
sidered: as we have stated above, 
the life insurance companies favor 
long-term investments for the sake 
of security. However, the national 
defense program may turn out to 
be—as many hope it will be—a 
short-term effort. Keeping this pos- 
sibility in mind, the companies 
would not find it easy to abandon 
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their traditional long-term policy 
even for a part of their assets for 
the sake of participating directly 
in a type of financing that may be 
of limited duration. 


Government Competition 


Even if the insurance companies 
were willing to go full blast into 
government financing, this is not 
as easy as it sounds. The most 
eager investor may not be able to 
dispose of his funds if there is no 
demand for them. Strange as it 
may seem in view of the extraordi- 
nary financial requirements of the 
defense program, the Federal gov- 
ernment may not at first feel like 
turning to the great investment 
sources for the supply of funds. 

Through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and other agen- 
cies, the Government has set up a 
national financing system of such 
power and effectiveness that it may 
be said without exaggeration that 
it has the money market of the 
United States under firm control. 
Would it then be any wonder if 
the Government turned for the 
financial needs under the defense 
program first of all to those sources 
which are closest to it or lie within 
easy reach of its administrative 
authority? Be it remembered that 
the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies do not belong in this cate- 
gory. 

Among these sources are the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks, the various 
alphabetical government agncies, 
especially the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and other or- 
ganizations which not only can sell 
government obligations to the 
banks, the life insurance companies, 
the corporations and others, but 
also have facilities—not the least 
of them the Post Office Department 
—to sell directly to the public. 
These facilities have been used to 
promote the sale of the small-man 
obligations known as baby bonds, 
and with such success that in 1939 
they supplied the Treasury with 
more cash than was obtained from 
the sale of marketable securities. 

In the result of the baby bond 
campaign one can see the possibil- 
ities of a large-scale campaign sim- 
ilar to the Liberty Loan drives of 
the last war, should the present de- 
fense emergency turn into a full- 
dress war crisis. In this event (the 
bonds, of course, would have to be 
made negotiable) the life insurance 
companies would certainly be found 
among the large takers. 

In this connection it is interest- 








ing to recall that in October, 1918, 
when the $6,000,000,000 of Fourth 
Liberty Loan was issued, American 
life insurance companies subscribed 
to the amount of more than $500,. 
000,000. Large companies such as 
the New York Life or the Mutual 
Life of New York anticipated their 
entire net income for 1919 in or. 
der to increase their subscriptions, 
Moreover, life insurance agents 
sold many millions worth of Liber- 
ty Bonds directly to the man in the 
street, the worker in the factory, 
the girl in the office and the house. 
wife in her kitchen. 

On the other hand, the experi- 
ence of the World War teaches that, 
once the crisis is past, many sub- 
scribers rush to cash in their bonds 
and put the money in savings 
banks. 





















The R. F. C. as Competitor 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration itself is a very powerful 
competitor of private investors. Re- 
sponsible to neither stockholder nor 
board of directors, its management 
is highly flexible. Without losing a 
great deal of time over consulta- 
tions and conferences, it is in a po- 
sition to make large commitments 
within days, even hours. Commer- 
cial risks that are way beyond the 
reach of the ordinary investor, are 
no obstacle to the R.F.C. 

No bank president, for instance, 
is likely to advance money to a con- 
pany which wants to build a plant 
and amortize its cost over a pericd 
of five years when it has contracts 
for that plant covering a period of 
but two years. The R.F.C. will do 
so, and often with less ado than 
the private financier. Small wonder 
that this agency is one of the most 
popular with those in immediate 
need of funds, with some corporé 
tions going as far as to organize 
subsidiaries for the purpose of se 
curing additional loans which the 
mother company could not obtain in 
view of already existing R.F.C. 
commitments. 

National defense financing will 
probably consist of four types: 

1) U. S. Saving Bonds (baby 
bonds) to be sold directly to the 
small investor. Should they be e* 
panded on the Liberty Loan scale, 
the life insurance companies Ur 
doubtedly would take large amounts. 

2) Short-term bonds to be sold 
to the commercial banks. The Gor 
ernment prefers this type of issue 
because it enables it to take adval 
tage of the prevailing low interes 
rates. 
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3) Leng-term -bonds to be sold, 
among others, to life insurance 
companies and savings banks. 

4) Taxation. 

While life insurance, with its vast 
resources, will play an integral and 
indispensable part in the national 
defense program, nevertheless it 
may not be expected to play an out- 
standing role in its direct financ- 
ing. Because of its peculiar char- 
acter as a public trust, life insur- 
ance, when judged as an investment 
force, must not be measured with 
the ordinary financial yardstick. 
The dollars which every one of the 
65,000,000 in the United States 
puts into the till of the life insur- 
ance companies, cannot do what 
other dollars—those in the banks, 
and those in the Treasury, and 
those in the portfolios of the indus- 
trial corporations—can do. 

The communal character of life 
insurance assets keeps the com- 
panies from rushing to the help of 
the Government, blind to the conse- 
quences. It would be lack of wis- 
dom if they attempted to match the 
loans of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or other Government 
agencies. If other investors can 
afford to place their assets with one 
eye on the needs of the Federal au- 
thorities and the other on the profit 
margin, life insurance companies 
must keep both eyes on security— 
on the security of the savings of 
one-half the American people. 


Will Play Active Part 


This, as has been shown, does not 
prevent life insurance investments 
from playing a vital part in the Amer- 
ican economic system and, through 
it, in the Government’s preparedness 
program. True, this part must not 
be compared with as sweeping and 
as spectacular a financial campaign 
as the Liberty Loan drives of the 
last war when to the accompani- 
ment of 120,000,000 posters and 
placards, to the sound of bells and 
sirens and whistles, to the sight of 
flags and banners, to the spectacle 
of parades, toasts and speeches, 
some $20,000,000,000 were raised 
by over 50,000,000 people. 

When the history of the Ameri- 
can life insurance companies and 
their part in the execution of the 
defense program is written, it will 
be revealed that in their own calm 
and conservative but consistent way 
they made their contribution, as it 
were, behind the scenes, providing 
4 $30,000,000,000 foundation for 
the three great arenas of national 
action: the people, the Government, 
and the industry of the U. S. 





Birth Rate Appears 
At Nine-Year High 


The 1940 crop of American babies 
bids fair to break a nine-year record, 
for all signs now indicate that last 
year the birth rate was greater than 
in any year since 1931, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

While the figures indicate that 103 
babies were born in 1940 for every 
100 born in 1939, they also tend to 
show that the proportion of deaths 
in the general population increased 
slightly, but not at a rate high enough 
to offset the improvement in the birth 


rate. 


The increase in births in 1940 as 
compared with 1939 was not confined 
to any particular section of the coun- 
try. The largest proportional in- 
crease occurred in the Pacific States 
and the smallest in the West North 
Central States and most of New En- 
gland. 

The statisticians point out, however, 
that the rise in the birth rate, while 
important, is not large enough to 
influence materially the “ultimate rate 
of natural increase, which is very 
close to the equilibrium level, that is, 
to the point where the balance be- 
tween fertility and mortality is just 
adequate to insure continued perpetua- 
tion of the American people. * 


i 
a eae 


His Name Was Washington 


Whenever men wish to picture the ultimate in 


self-denial, one figure is always to the forefront— 


George Washington. 


The sacrifices for an ideal that were made by 
this great patriot outshine most of those recorded 


by history. 


Men such as he have inspired others to meet un- 
selfishly the responsibilities of life. 





Che 


Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


rudential 
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Insurance Committee 


On National Defense 


When the United States War De- 
partment announces another advisory 
committee that’s news. When the new 
advisory committee turns out to be 
an insurance council it is news of 
such order as to have a double inter- 
est: a national interest and an insur- 
ance interest. 

This week the War Department an- 
nounced formation of an advisory 
committee on insurance to aid in 
drafting policies and principles to be 
followed as regards the question of 
letting insurance on national defense 
projects. 

That committee already includes 
George Van Schaick, former insurance 
superintendent of New York and vice- 
president of the New York Life; Dean 
James M. Landis of Harvard Law 
School; Professor Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard of Columbia University; and 
Professor Grover G. Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance & Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

= am 


Plan to Mutualize 
Wins Formal Okay 


The decision of the Bankers Life 
Insurance Company of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln, to mutualize made one of the 
most interesting news items in the 
business during the past fortnight. 
Approval of the stockholders and di- 
rectors was given on January 29 and 
it is anticipated that full mutualiza- 
tion of the company will be completed 
within the next twenty years. 

Under the plan whereby the Bank- 
ers Life will become a mutual com- 
pany (having been a stock company 
since 1887 and therefore Nebraska’s 
oldest life insurance company) all 
stock is placed in an irrevocable trust, 
the trustees being Howard S. Wilson, 
president of the Bankers Life, and 
D. W. Cook and E. C. Ames, vice-pres- 
idents of the company. 

The price agreed upon to be paid 
to stockholders as their holdings are 
retired is $600 per share for an ag- 
gregate of about $3,000,000. The 
valuation was arrived at following 
findings made by Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis, consulting actuaries 
of New York City, at the request of 
the Nebraska Insurance Department. 
A valuation of farm properties of the 
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company was also made by Doane 
Agricultural Service of St. Louis. The 
price finally fixed, of $600 per share, 
is about 60 per cent of the valuation 
arrived at from findings made. 

Until the mutualization is complet- 
ed, the Bankers Life remains a stock 
company and will probably have two 
distinct periods of further develop- 
ment: one, a period wherein there will 
be scarcely any change from present 
procedure as regards sale of both par- 
ticipating and non-participating busi- 
ness; and, two, a period which will 
bring a gradual shift toward partici- 
pating business only, as a preliminary 
to full mutualization. Fact is that, 
at present, about 62 per cent of the 
business of the Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska is already on the participating 
plan. 

At the annual meeting three new 
directors were elected to the board; 
H. P. Stebbins, John H. Ames, and 
George B. Cook. New business written 
by the Bankers Life of Nebraska in 
1940 was $9,481,000 and the company, 
at the close of the year, had $39,760,- 
000 in assests and $119,500,000 of life 
insurance in force. 

a . 


Connecticut General 
May Increase Capital 

The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford now 
has ready for presentation to the 
State General Assembly a petition 
which would increase its capital from 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000 and would 
permit the formation of a casualty 
company and of a fire company as 
running mates. 

However, Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General, says 
that there are no immediate plans fo 
launching a fire company and a cas- 
ualty company. Obviously, the move 
would be a logical one and the new 
carriers—if, as and when formed 
would start under the most favorable 
auspices. 

om 2 


Accidental Deaths 
Reach 96,500 


With plans for 1941 National Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance Week 
(March 24-29) nearing completion, it 
is estimated that more than 50,000 
agents are taking part. In addition, 
the campaign is backed by over 150 
insurance companies and 35 local as- 


sociations. Harold R. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, points 
out that there has been an increase 
of nearly 70 per cent in accident and 
health insurance premiums since the 
National Week was begun seven years 
ago. Estimated accident and health 
premiums for 1940 are $275,000,000. 
Need for the coverage is obvious from 
the fact that in 1940 about 10,300,000 
persons were hospitalized. 

The American Hospital Association 
has estimated the average cost of a 
critical hospitalized illness, exclusive 
of operations, to be $150. Using that 
figure as a basis, it appears that this 
country’s hospital bill alone in 1940 
was $1,545,000,000. 

Reports from the National Safety 
Council indicate that accidental deaths 
in 1940 totaled 96,500 while injuries 
from accidents in the same period 
were 9,100,000. Accidental deaths 
among men of draft age (21-35) were 
about 14,000—equal to the destruc- 
tion of a full streamlined army divi- 
sion. One out of every 15 persons in 
the United States suffered a disabling 
injury in 1940. 


Prudential to Erect 


$6,000,000 Addition 


An imposing office building, 18 
stories in height and covering about 
half a city block, will be erected by 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America as an addition to its group of 
home office structures near the four 
corners in Newark. The _ building, 
which is to be of steel with brick 
masonry and stone trim, will take 
care of present needs and the normal 
growth of the company. At present 
the company is forced to rent con- 
siderable space in outside office build- 
ing in the area. 

The building will be erected on 4 
portion of the block bounded by Wash- 
ington, Plane, Academy and Bank 
Streets. This block was acquired by 
the company a number of years ago 
The building will front on Washing- 
ton Street. 

The structure will be simple in de 
sign and modern in every respect. It 
will be completely air conditioned and 
will utilize the latest features in light 
ing and other office building appoint- 
ments. 

This new Prudential building will & 
the first major office building to & 
erected in Newark in the past decade 
and will be for the exclusive use @ 


the company. The cost of the pre 


posed project will be approximately 
six million dollars, and the compaty 
hopes to be able to break ground 
early this spring. 
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Stockholders Vote 


Reinsurance Approval 


Announcement has been made by 
Theo. P. Beasley, president of the 
Republic National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, that formal ap- 
proval has been given by the stock- 
holders of the Southern Old Line Life, 
also of Dallas, to a contract of rein- 
surance under which the Republic 
National Life took over all of the 
assets and liabilities of the Southern 
Old Line Life, and whereby Republic 
National Life issued a certificate of 
assumption to every policyholder of 
the Southern Old Line Life, fully and 
completely guaranteeing the terms of 
each such policy. 

The Southern Old Line Life stock- 
holders and also the stockholders of 
the Republic National Life held meet- 
ings last week giving their approval 
to the reinsurance contract, under the 
terms of which stockholders of the 
Southern Old Line Life receive one 
share of Republic National Life stock 
for each two shares of Southern Old 
Line Life stock held by them. 

The Republic National Life, under 
the management of Mr. Beasley and 
his associates, has more than trebled 
its business in force during the past 
four years, while the assets amount 
to more than four times as much as 
they did in 1937 when Mr. Beasley 
and associates purchased control of 
the Republic National Life and 
merged with it the Public National 
Life of Arkansas, which they also 
owned, to form the present Republic 
National Life of Dallas. Subsequent 
to the merger of the Arkansas com- 
pany with the Republic National Life 
of Texas, and in addition to the pur- 
chase and merger of the Southern Old 
Line Life, Mr. Beasley and his group 
have, since 1937, purchased and rein- 
sured the Western Union Life, 
American Annuity Assurance Com- 
pany and National Thrift Assurance 
Company, all of Nebraska; the West- 
ern American Life of Albuquerque. 
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"| consider your Boss one of my biggest spheres of influence!” 


N. M.; the Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company of Phoenix, Ariz.; the Im- 
perial Life Insurance Company of 
Tulsa; and the American Covenant 
Life of Missouri; to bring the total 
insurance in force, as of Dez. 31, 
1940, to $33,840,037, and admitted 
assets to considerably more than $4,- 
000,000, while the total capital and 
surplus, after making full payment 
for the assets and business of the 
Southern Old Line Life, amount to 
more than $425,000. 
* o 
Made New Director 

Edward H. Thomson, president of 
the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., has been made a member of 
the board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the same city. 











LINCOLN FORESAW FIFTH COLUMNISTS 


YN patedpss LINCOLN, Great Emancipator and great American, 
once sagely commented on peril to the United States when he said: 
“At what point, then, is the danger to be expected? | answer, if it ever 
reaches us it must spring up among us. It cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and finisher." 
Thus did that President, whose birthday anniversary was celebrated 
this week, characterize what we know as the Fifth Column; whether that 
Fifth Column exist in mind or in actuality. Leader of a mental Fifth 
Column is poverty, and that enemy can best be met by life insurance. 
Would-be leaders of actual Fifth Columns, as well as direct attackers, 
can best be met by unified national defense. It is to the credit of life 
insurance that its investments play a vital part in such defense. 












Continental Assurance 


Gets H. C. Reeder 


Howard C. Reeder was elected vice 
president and actuary of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, and B. C. Markle, vice president 
in charge of group underwriting at 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors last week. Mr. Reeder suc- 
ceeds Ross E. Moyer, who recently re- 
signed to become vice president of the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Markle was formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Continental Assurance. 

Mr. Reeder, an associate member 
of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, graduated from the Actuarial 
School of the University of Iowa in 
1927. He went immediately into the 
actuarial department of the old Royal 
Union Mutual Life Company of Des 
Moines where he was later elevated to 
the position of assistant actuary. 

Following six and one-half years 
with the Royal Union Mutual, Mr. 
Reeder became associated with the 
Country Life of Chicago as actuary 
and was later named office manager. 
His appointment with the Continental 
Assurance marks the end of more 
than seven years of outstanding work 
with the Country Life. Mr. Reeder 
is past president of the Chicago Ac- 
tuarial Club and also past president 
of the Chicago Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Club. 
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England’s Death Toll 
Up by 20 Per Cent 


England’s death losses in 1940, ci- 
vilian and military combined, ex- 
ceeded annual peacetime totals by ap- 
proximately 120,000, or 20 per cent, 
according to statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, who base their analysis on 
official reports and statements by re- 
liable observers. “While no one would 
minimize the seriousness of this ex- 
tra mortality, half of which was due 
to direct enemy action against the 
civil population and defense force,” 
the statisticians comment, “it is so 
much less than what was expected, 
that the British people, their leaders, 
and medical and health authorities 
have been much heartened.” 

The official total of civilians killed 
in air bombardments in England in 
1940 was 23,081, but in addition, it is 
pointed out, the air war on civilians 
was indirectly responsible for a 
sharp rise in fatalities in highway 
accidents, as most of these occurred 
during blackouts. During the first 15 
months of the war the number of 
these fatal accidents totaled 11,424, 
or 3141 more than the figure for the 
15 months preceding the war. 

“Of diseases directly related to the 
war,” say the statisticians, “cerebro- 
spinal meningitis was of outstanding 
interest in England last year because 
it showed a marked rise in incidence, 
partly as a result of over-crowding in 
the air-raid shelters in large cities. 
The estimated number of cases of the 
disease totaled 12,500, or eight times 
as many as in 1939, while the number 
of deaths may exceed 2500. That the 





number of cases and deaths was not 
even greater was probably due to the 
fact that since children are the chief 
victims of this disease, the evacuation 
of children from endangered cities 
undoubtedly saved many lives.” 


Travelers’ Payments 
Reach Two Billion 


At the close of its business on Feb. 
5, the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford had paid to beneficiaries 
and policyholders, since it was organ- 
ized, over two billion dollars. As a 
matter of fact, the exact figure, from 
organization to the given date, was 
$2,000,257 ,239. 

It should be noted that in 1940 
alone the Travelers paid to bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders over 
$100,000,000. 


What the Policyholder Is 
Concerned About 


Forty-four per cent of life insur- 
ance policyholders are concerned over 
how the proceeds of their policies can 
be paid out to secure the greatest 
spread and the utmost in security for 
their families, declared Holgar John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, in speaking before a re- 
cent meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. This, he 
said, is indicated by the mail that has 
been received by the institute in the 
past year. Second thought in the 
minds of the policyholders and the 
public, said Mr. Johnson, is the proper 
type of policy for individual needs and 
situations. 


The 


American Home 


wherein the ideals of Americanism are 
generated. Here the seeds of fine 
American citizenship are instilled in the 
generation of today for the generation 
of tomorrow. 


GIRARD LIFE policies protect and pre- 


serve many homes, a contribution to a 


better American future. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Increased Payrolls 
Raise Buying Power 


Spreading payrolls from roaring de- 
fense industries have hoisted the 
American family’s buying power to 
new recovery heights; the household 
of the average urban worker saw its 
monthly income soar nearly $7 in the 
last six months of 1940, while house- 
hold expenses remained at 1936 levels, 
according to a current family buying 
power study by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Min- 
neapolis. 

The favorable margin between aver- 
age earnings and living costs is the 
largest in the eight-year history of 
the company’s index, the report 
states; record department store trade 
volume, and improved instalment col- 
lection ratios reflect this greater net 
buying power in the hands of the 
American consumer. 

Living costs sank to a low for the 
year in October, and have stiffened a 
trifle since, but have been far out- 
stripped by the rise in industrial pay 
checks, the report states. 

Measuring the effects of payroll 
and living cost changes on the Amer- 
ican pocketbook, the study shows that 
an average employed worker’s family 
of four, with earnings of $120 at 
average 1933 payroll levels and spend- 
ing the same amount for its living 
expenses at average 1933 retail prices, 
had to pay $131.11 in June, 1936, to 
maintain the same standard of liv- 
ing; meanwhile the family pay check 
had climbed to $133.92. 

In June, 1940, the same standard 
of living for a family of four cost 
$131.86, while the family’s pay check 
had climbed to $150.86; by the year- 
end, the monthly pay check had rock- 
eted almost another $7, to $157.49, 
while living costs had actually fallen 
$1.10 from June levels, totaling 
$130.76 in December, 1940. 
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Insurance Agency 
Names Ad Agency 


The Furey Agency of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which claims to be the oldest life 
insurance agency in the United States 
to be operated under one management, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., a 
18 East 48th Street, New York City, 
as its advertising counsel. Raymond 
D. Parker will handle the account. 

The Furey Agency is the largest 
agency of the Berkshire Life Ins 
ance Co. of Pittsfield, Mass., and it- 
founded in 1871—is now being oper 
ated by W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., whe 
is a member of the third generation 


in the business. 
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Insurance Tax Goes 
To General Funds 


With their personal income levels 
being lowered for taxation purposes 
both by the Federal government and 
the States, it seems that people should 
become more and more tax conscious. 
If that assumption be true, then here 
is something to add to the “conscious- 
ness”—out of each dollar of insurance 
taxes collected by the states last year, 
only 4.71 cents was spent for super- 
visory service to policyholders. The 
remaining 95.29 cents went into gen- 
eral state revenues. Furthermore, 
those figures do not include Federal 
and State income taxes, capital stock 
taxes, Social Security Act taxes, taxes 
on real estate, personal property taxes 
and other taxes which are generally 
met in business. 

The insurance committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
basing its data on a recent survey, 
says that in 1940 the various states 
collected $106,422,311 from insurance 
companies in premium taxes, licenses 
and fees and other charges. Of that 
total, but $5,014,247 went for the 
maintenance of state insurance de- 
partments. 

Obviously, the taxes on insurance 

e “hidden taxes” so far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned. Policyhold- 
ers for the most part do not realize 
that they, themselves, pay the hidden 
taxes on insurance and that the busi- 
ness burden which taxes place upon 
the insurance companies is mostly, in 
the last analysis, carried by the policy- 
holders. 


Ed Ackerman Joins 


Weekly Underwriter 


E. M. (Eddie) Ackerman, one of 
the most widely known insurance 
newspaper men in the business, has 


Commerce, inaugurating its daily in- 
surance page. 

Eddie’s next post was with the /n- 
surance Field as associate editor in 
its Chicago office in 1925. Following 
this he, in 1930, was appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois and then manager 
of the Illinois Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. However, printer’s ink 
was too alluring for him to remain 
parted from its smudges and he be- 
came publisher of The Insurance Ex- 
change Magazine at Chicago, which 
he subsequently sold. He went back 
to the Insurance Field in 1934 and 
was associate editor both at Louisville 
and New York, becoming eastern ad- 
vertising manager last year. 


State Mutual Life 
Promotes Three 


Three new officers and one director 
were elected by the State Mutual Life 
at its annual meeting in Worcester 
on February 11. 

Warren A. Whitney, president and 
treasurer of the George C. Whitney 
Co., publishers, was elected to fill one 
of five vacancies existing on the board. 

Charles F. Harris, underwriter, 
was made supervisor of applications. 
Edward A. Green of the actuarial de- 
partment becomes assistant actuary; 
and A. George Bullock, of the trea- 
sury department, is an assistant trea- 
surer. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


Presents Its 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing Condition of Company, December 31, 


1940 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks. 

*U. S. Government Bonds.......... 
*Canadian and Cuban Bonds.... 
*State, County and Municipal Bonds... 
Home Office Building.. eee 
Real Estate Owned. cana 
Real Estate Sales Contracts...... 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Loans Secured ‘by Legal Reserve on Policies... 


Accrued Interest 


Net Premiums in Process of Collection.... 


Furniture and Fixtures... 
Radio Station KFBI.. 


*All Bonds at Mz urket or ¢ ‘ommissio 1 ers’ 


Total Admitted Assets 


Legal Reserve on Policies. 


Reserve to Provide for Fluc tuation of Mort: lity. ‘ 
Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Market Value of Assets. . 
Credits to Policvholders Left With the 


Interest 
Reserve for Taxes te 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Death Claims Reported But Proof. Not Completed, December 3 


1940 


pepe eapten on Deposit ¢ 


) $255,534.42 

) 3,984,653.00 

) 101,140.00 

) 2,288, 146.27 

) 200,000.00 

To) 583,701.83 

) 315,430.54 

) 2,724,843.50 

) 2,356, 283.42 

) 81,823.32 

) 288,942.53 

“‘harged Off 

ied, j “‘harged Off 
Valuation 

$13,180,498.83 

. .$10,396,571.66 

150,000.00 

908,374.71 

606,497.33 


60,000.00 
None 


21,331.37 














resigned from the Insurance Field Prem 1iums and Inte rest Paid in Advi ance 116,473.76 
staff at New York City and will join Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 1941. 117,141.85 
. a All Other Liabilities ate . 29,108.15 
The Weekly Underwriter there on Capital and Surplus . “ 775,000.00 
Februarv » wit 2 : 7 (For Additional Protection of Policyowners) 
uary 17 as editor of its life in Thanks for Your Interest in Reading This Statement 
surance department. Further Inquiry or Comment Is Solicited 
7 Eddie, as he is favorably and warm- Total Liabilities . $13,180, 498.83 
e y > >i +6 > ines » 
hy ly called by insurance men of all lines INSURANCE IN FORCE December 31, 1940. $58,469,056.00 
States in many states, has had a colorful = ieee 
; : . ‘ - The Farmers ankers Life Insurancs Company operates under 
= career ever since 1914 when he went the Maneas Compuinery Reserve Deposit Law, and every policy 
tmen wit _— . * ever issue y this company is registered with the Insuranc> 
h the New York Journal of Com Department of the State of Kansas, and bears that department’s 
nc., at merce in the days when Sumner Bal- Registration Certificate stating not only that the policy is r>gis- 
City l d . tered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the 
’ ard, now president of the Interna- required type deposited with the State of Kansas in an amount 
mond tional, was insuran¢e editor of that equal to the full legal reserve on the policy. 
nt. paper. He left the Journal of Com- H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
t , ee : , n F. B. JACOBSH AGEN, Vice President-Secretary 
arges a for service as a pilot in the J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice President-Treasurer 
Insur- nited § iati i . a . 
d States aviation forces during RADIO STATION KFBI . . . 1050 KILOCYCLES 
d it- the First World War. After the 


Home Offices, First and Market Streets, Wichita, Kan. 
“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 


Armistice he continued with aviation 
and operated his own aeroplane pas- 
Senger line for a time. Then he joined 
the staff of the Chicago Journal of 
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Public Now Seeking 


Safe Investments 


Speaking at the Girard Life Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, John F. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life and president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, pointed 
out that life insurance companies are 
discouraging use of their investment 
facilities by the more affluent, he said: 

“During the depression life insur- 
ance, with its diversification of assets, 
stood up so well that in recent years 
many rich men have bought annuities 
or insurance policies calling for a 
large initial premium. 

“Today, as never before, they real- 


ize how difficult it is for even the 
smartest individual to invest a sub- 
stantial sum of money in such a way 
as to obtain an adequate net yield 
with safety of principal. They are, 
therefore, seeking to place large 
amounts with the life insurance com- 
panies in order to obtain a safe home 
for their funds. 

“Strange as it may appear, the com- 
panies do not relish this use of their 
investment facilities. 

“Life insurance is in fact not for 
the rich but for the normal, thrifty 
citizen. Half of the people of the 
United States now own life insurance, 
and most of the other half will in 
some way benefit,from this form of 
protection.” 





LIFE 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds 
Dividends to Policyholders 


Taxes Due 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Special Reserves 


SURPLUS 


deposited as required by law: 
of Georgia, 310,000. 


$1,989,685,982. 





Massachuset Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Summary of Annual Statement Figures 


Bonds, Mortgages, and other Assets 


Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 


TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


United States Registered Bonds included in the above statement are 
State of Massachusetts, $250,000; State 


Insurance In Force December 31, 1940, 520,290 policies for 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1940 
To Living Policyholders $30,593,720 


To Beneficiaries 


Since organization in 1851, this Company has paid in benefits 
to its policyholders and their beneficiaries more than 
Nine Hundred and Thirty-six Million Dollars. 


December 31, 
1940 


$704,170,432 
8,352,574 
11,771,029 


$724,294,035 
$550,.122,160 
135,524,545 
2,442,205 
9,627,547 
1,802,607 
687,517 
$700,206,581 
6,004,163 
$706,210,744 
$ 18,083,291 
$ 24,087,454 


17,400,901 
$47,994,621 
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No Hearing for Alleged 


People’s Committee 


Recently the so-called People’s 
Committee for the Defense of Life 
Insurance and Savings asked the New 
York State Insurance Department for 
a hearing regarding some comment 
in that department’s preliminary re- 
port to the State Legislature. 

The reply which Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink made on Wednesday is 
to the effect that he grants the com- 
mittee the same rights to criticize 
the department as the department has 
to criticize the committee, but he feels 
that “a hearing could serve no use- 
ful purpose.” Furthermore, the de. 
partment acknowledges that it has no 
jurisdiction over the alleged commit- 
tee and points out that the commit- 
tee is not closely identified with any 
insurance company under New York 
aegis. 

- * 


Insurance Man 
As Insurance Head 


The new insurance commissioner of 
Minnesota, who took office on Febrv- 
ary 1 to succeed Frank Yetka who 
put in six years with the job, is both 
a local agent at Bemidji, Minnesota, 
and is also general agent there for 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of St. Paul. His life insur- 
ance connection is a matter of the last 
ten years, but he has been engaged 
in the insurance business for the past 
seventeen years and owns the Insur- 
ance Service Agency representing sev- 
eral fire and casualty companies at 
Bemidji. Oh yes, his name is N. R. 
Johnson! 

Commissioner Johnson is a veteran 
of the First World War; is a past 
commander of an American Legion 
Post; is a member of various insur- 
ance organizations; is a noted pro 
ducer of good insurance coverages; 
was born at Litchfield, Minnesota 
(moving to Bemidji as a young boy). 


= ” 

D.C. Leads Nation in 
Per Capita Protection 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
District of Columbia Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, John D. Marsh, pres 
ident of the organization, remarked 
that it is of interest to note that at 
cording to The Spectator, the Dis 
trict of Columbia ranks first among 
American states and districts in pe 
capita life insurance in force, with 
the residents owning an average o 
$1,493.69, as of the end of 1939, ab 
most double the nation-wide averag® 
of about $830. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks...$ 1,045,349.05 
U. S. Government Bonds— = 
. Direct and fully Guaranteed 9,002,135.78 


Government Agencies .... 1,575,573.43 


State, County and Municipal 
Bonds ccccccccccce eseceee 2,353,616.38 


Mortgage Loans ...+++e++++ 12,290,131.83 
Policy Loans and Notes Se- 
cured by Policy Reserves 4,022,969.89 
Real state, including 
$757,858.52 sold on contract 2,450,324.79 
Due and Accrued Interest and 
Rents ccccccccces cocvcccece 221,935.37 
Net Deferred and Unreport- 
ed Premiums ...+ essesess 604,120.92 
$33,566,157.44 
Less Credit Balances ..++e++ 2,735.48 
Admitted Assets ... .+++++++$33,563,421.96 


THE 35th ANNUAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1940 
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LIABILITIES and SURPLUS 


Policy Reserves «+++++++++++$26,838,718.00 
Policyholders’ Funds Left 

With Co. cccccccccccccece 3,044,806.46 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
Policy Claims Not Reported 

or Proofs Incomplete ..... 73,935.26 
Set Aside for Policyholders’ 


Dividends ...... cocccccece 677,428.69 
Reserve for Taxes .ccoscseees 81,000.00 
All Other Liabilities ........ 203,513.46 

$30,919,401.87 


Capital Stock .$ 300,000.00 

Surplus and 

Contingency 

Funds ...++++ 2,344,020.09 2,644,020.09 


Total Liabilities and Surplus.$33,563,421.96 


OFFICERS—B. G. Huntington, chairman of board: G. W. Steinman, president; 
F, J. Wright, vice president and counsel; J. A. Hawkins, vice president and 
manager of agencies; Fred Vercoe, treasurer; Dr. A. R. Stone, medical director; 
R. C. Witherspoon, secretary; C. O. Sullivan, actuary; C. G, Barratt, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; J. G. Monroe, superintendent of agencies; 
George T. Healea, manager mortgage loan department. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1940.. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


» « $122,603,410 





Columbus, Ohio 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Equitable Society Has 
$2,564,000,000 Assets 


The report of the finance committee 
of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U. S. shows total assets 
of the Society as of Dec. 31, 1940, of 
$2,564,000,000 which is an increase 
over the same date, 1939, of $162,000,- 
000. The market value of the So- 
ciety’s securities, exclusive of govern- 
ment bonds, was $11,800,000 above the 
values at which they are carried, and 
if Governments be included, the mar- 
ket value was $16,800,000 in excess. 

The Society has purchased during 
the past three years approximately 
$250,000,000 of high-grade railroad 
bonds. Of this total approximately 
$230,000,000 of these bonds were on 
the Society’s books at the end of 1940 
and their market value was approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in excess of cost. 
The Society’s holdings of Government 
securities were $220,000,000, of which 
$134,500,000 matures within six 
months. Total Government and other 
securities held at the end of 1940 
amounted to $1,524,000,000. 


Monarch Reports 
Steady Growth 


President Clyde W. Young, of the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
spoke of 1940 as a year of normal, 
consistent progress in his reading of 
the 39th annual report to the stock- 
holders at Springfield, Mass. 

President Young said that “the re- 
sults of our operations during 1940 
were so generally satisfactory that it 
is difficult to select any one accom- 
plishment as characterizing the year. 
Noteworthy gains reported by Presi- 
dent Young were: Assets, 12.5 per 
cent; Surplus, 8.8 per cent; A. & H. 
Premium Income, 7.8 per cent; Life 
Premium Income, 4.1 per cent; Gross 
Income, 6.8 per cent; Life Insurance 
in Force, 5.8 per cent; Gain in A. & H. 
Business, 7.1 per cent. 

- * 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Makes Fine Gains 


Policyholders and their beneficiaries 
received a daily average of almost 
$131,500 from the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, in 1940, according to the 
annual report made public by Bert- 
rand J. Perry, president. 

Of the total benefit payments of 
$47,994,621, living policyholders re- 
ceived $30,593,720 in dividends, ma- 
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tured endowments, surrender values, 
and disability in annuity payments, 
while $17,400,901 was paid out in 
death claims. In addition, $13,750,- 
352, consisting of income payments 
and dividend accumulations, was paid 
from funds left with the company in 
previous years. 

Since its organization in 1851, this 
90-year-old company has paid more 
than $936,000,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 

At the year’s end, life insurance in 
force was $1,989,685,982, represent- 
ing 520,290 policies. In addition, there 
were in force at the close of the year 
12,466 annuity contracts under which 
$3,885,018 is being paid annually and 
27,056 contracts under which annual 
incomes aggregating $14,610,000 will 
be paid in the future. 

During the year, 30,752 new pol- 
icies representing a face value of 
$126,452,377 were written. Almost 
40 per cent of these new contracts 
covered additional insurance on the 
lives of present Massachusetts Mutual 
policyholders. New annuity contracts 
numbering 2011 and providing annual 
payments in excess of $850,000 were 
purchased. 

The company’s total receipts dur- 
ing the year amounted to $121,986,- 
618 with disbursements of $83,279,- 
469. The balance of $38,707,149 was 
added to policyholders’ funds for the 
guarantee of future benefit payments. 

Admitted assets at the end of the 
year were $724,294,035. Of each $100 
of premium income received in 1940, 
$14.65 was required for operating ex- 
pense, compared with $15.72 in 1939. 
The mortality rate among  policy- 
holders was lower than in any year 
since 1928. 


Mutual Trust Life 
Has Notable Year 


Preliminary figures taken from its 
1940 annual statement indicate that 
the Mutual Trust Life of Chicago had 
new business paid for in 1940 of $18,- 
732,910, an increase of almost two 
millions over the previous year’s pro- 
duction figure. This new business in- 
crease, combined with a 13 per cent 
improvement in terminations, gave 
the company a gain of $6,784,137 in 
insurance in force, raising the year- 
end aggregate in this respect to $181,- 
326,093—a new all-time high mark. 

Mutual Trust assets, showing a 
gain of more than three millions, also 
reached a new peak level, standing 
at $49,533,620 on Dec. 31. Surplus 












funds likewise showed a steady in- 
crease during 1940, rising by 7.7 per 
cent to a total of $3,534,947. Agere. 
gate income for the year was $8,947,- 
302 and exceeded all disbursements by 
well over three millions. Of all funds 
disbursed by the company during 
1940, 62 per cent was paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. The net 
rate of interest earned on the com- 
pany’s. well-diversified investment 
portfolio as a whole was 4 per cent 
for the fourth successive year, while 
the actual rate of mortality for 1940 
was only 38 per cent of that ex- 
pected. 














Continental American 


Shows Rapid Progress 


The annual statement of the Conti- 
nental American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., shows that at 
the close of 1940 the company had as- 
sets of $26,953,093 with capital of 
$637,530 and surplus of $1,590,498. 
Assets exceeded liabilities by $2,228, 
027. 

The company’s insurance in force 
account is at $136,968,201 which is an 
increase in that item of 32 per cent 
in the past 10 years. More than 80 
per cent of the company’s new busi- 
ness in 1940 was for policies of $5,000 
or over, while the average policy in 
force is $4,225. Bond holdings are 
carried in the annual statement at 
over $700,000 less than their market 
value at year’s end, while preferred 
stocks would be worth $100,000 more 
at market. City and suburban mort- 
gage loans total $9,333,159 and are of 
such fine quality that only one loan 
was in difficulty. That loan was fora 
mere $4,800, with $899 interest over- 
due. Farm mortgages amount t 
about $100,000, which is less than one 
half of 1 per cent of total assets. 


a s 
Federal Life’s 
Current Status 

The Federal Life Insurance Com 
pany of Chicago, oldest legal reserve 
life insurance organization in that 
city, closed 1940 with assets of $17; 
984,554 and with life insurance ® 
force of $77,166,866. Accidents and 
health premium income was $1,634 
307 as against total income of $4,798, 
419. 

During the past year the company’ 
real estate situation improved to th 
point where real estate owned w# 
20.5 per cent as assets compared with 
25.5 per cent of assets at the end of 
1939. The Federal Life’s home office 
building, under its annual depreci 
tion procedure, is carried at $830,008, 
or 4.6 per cent of admitted assets 
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Where a Little Means 
A Lot 


Writing in the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association “Bulletin,” 
Henry L. Owen, instructor of insur- 
ance at New York University, pointed 
out that the line between the mediocre 
and the superior in the field of selling 
often-is not so marked as one might 
think. It amounts to just a little 
added effort, to raising the sights 
progressively and a little more atten- 
tion to planning. One example he of- 
fered was the following: 

2X 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 equals 32 

3X 3 X 3 X 8 X 8 equals 243 

Applying the same principle more 
directly to life underwriting, he said: 

The chain of calls, interviews, sales, 
provide a good illustration of factors 
relating to salesmanship which may 
be measured, and here we find the 
same principle to be true. In each 
of five factors which follow, let us 
assume that “Smith” excels “Jones” 
to the extent of exactly 25 per cent. 
The factors chosen are not exhaustive, 
but will serve for the purpose of our 
illustration. 


Factor “Jones” “Smith” 
Number of calls made 
during a year 2,000 2,500 
Per cent of calls re- 
sulting in interviews 20% 25% 
Per cent of interviews 
resulting in applica- 
tions seer, ee 25% 
Per cent delivered and 
collected for 60% 75% 


Average size of policy.$2,000 $2,500 


There is a superiority of only 25 
per cent in each of the factors con- 
sidered. These two men could con- 
ceivably be so nearly the same in 
personality, intelligence, and energy, 
that the most exhaustive tests would 
fail to reveal the better of the two. 
Yet if the factors are multiplied in 
each case to determine the production 
of each, it will be found that “Smith” 
produces $293,000 while “Jones” pro- 
duces only $96,000. 


Opportunities for New 


Business in 1941 


A large percentage of the popula- 
tion, particularly that segment which 
had been most seriously affected by 
the depression, has been rejuvenated 
economically as a result of the rapidly 
increasing velocity of business 
throughout the country, Vice-Presi- 
dent George A. Adsit said, addressing 
the Girard Life field force at the re- 
cent annual convention at Atlantic 
City, and by way of pointing to the 
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“Prospecting 


opportunities for greater business in 
1941. Indicative of the re-employment, 
he said that in one afternoon alone, 
defense contracts were awarded total- 
ing $111,000,000. The life insurance 
business will be affected in direct pro- 
portion to the manner in which agents 
are organized to take advantage of 
the situation. 

He declared also, that recent buy- 
ing surveys indicate a much greater 
volume of sales in industrial employ- 
ments, manufacturing, accounting and 
allied lines. “People on your prospect 
list are not the same people they were 
a year ago, even though they have the 
same names and addresses,” he said, 
and added that it is now necessary 
to reclassify all prospects in the light 
of their new outlook and improved 
situation. He listed three objectives 
for the Girard Life field organization 
this year: 

1. An increase of 20 per cent. 
2. Continuation of quality 
work with a rejection rate no greater 
than the 7 per cent recorded in 1940. 


sales 
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strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 


to principles of justice 


and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/IOWA 
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3. Acquisition of new business at 
reasonable cost for the general agency 
and the company. 

In conclusion he cautioned against 
too much discussion and worry about 
international conditions, since these 
matters are being handled adequately 
by more capable authorities in Wash. 
ington. 











Spread of Prosperity 
To Broaden 


Agents of the Girard Life Insurance 
Co., meeting at Atlantic City, were 
urged by Gustave Jay, Jr., to be on 
the alert to obtain a fair proportion 
of the increased business available to- 
day in the various defense industries. 
At the same time, he was of the opin- 
ion that within a few months “every- 
one with whom we have contact will 
begin to feel the effects of the tre- 
mendous amount of money being spent 
on preparations. No matter what 
your thoughts may be of the eventual 
outcome of all this spending, it is our 
duty and opportunity to get as big a 
share for ourselves and our company 
as our ability permits. You are lim- 
ited only by your own activity—now 
is the time, whether you are an old 
or new agent to chart a fresh course 
for 1941 full of work and enthusiasm.” 




























Should Be a Good Year 


For Salesmen 


Life insurance salesmen 
optimistic, and there is cause for opti- 
mism. Despite domestic and world 
wide upheaval, great days are ahead. 
This cheerful note was sounded by 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at a re 
cent meeting of the Miami (Fla.) Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Touching on the business outlook 
in general, Mr. Fischer said, “A good 
square look at the American market 
will recharge the optimism of sales 
men and distributing agencies. Bi- 
lions of dollars are being poured inte 
our national defense. They will fin 
their way into payrolls and profits 
Fattened pay envelopes will pla 
sweet music on cash registers through 
out the land. The rising national ® 
come should not be overlooked ® 
largely offsetting heavy governme®! 
borrowing and higher taxes. 

“I see no reason why sound, long 
range business judgment cannot pre 
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vent inflation and find ways to take 
up the slack when the war ends. 
Another factor, it seems to me would 
be the United States’ leading role in 
rebuilding a war-scarred world. 

“For the days just ahead, I can be- 
lieve that the rising national income 
will serve as an enlarged base for 
taxation to whittle federal debt. The 
real estate outlook appears brighter. 
Rents in 1940 were above those of 
1939. Property is easier to sell. When 
insurance companies lend on _ real 
estate, they do so only up to 60 per 
cent of an independent appraisal of 
value. This allows for a substantial 
margin of depreciation. Older par- 
cels of real estate are moving faster, 
and, of course, modernizing is help- 
ing to sell them. If lower security 
interest rates prevail, policyholders 
will necessarily receive lower divi- 
dends. On the other hand, they can 
borrow at lower rates.” 


Personal Relationship 
In Selling 


Ezra C. Anstaett, president of 
Town & Village Insurance Service, 
general agent of the company at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, told Girard Life agents 
that some years ago his organization 
decided to make real personal friends 
of all of its policyholders. 

He said the object was to develop 
the relationship to a point where the 
prospect would say to himself, “here 
is one insurance man with whom. I 
can discuss my problem without fear 
that he will pull out a rate book and 
application blank and thrust it in my 
face.” This program, he said, has 
entirely solved the prospecting prob- 
lem for members of his organization, 
while the Girard Life proposal form 
has been most effective as a basis for 
the interview and has resulted in in- 
creasing the average size policy issued 
by the agency by more than 100 per 
cent, 

Paul L. Fleisher, the general agent 
at Reading, Pa., who has done a re- 
markable sales job since coming into 
business with the company last 
March, presented a philosophy of sell- 
ing unique in its simplicity. 

“Salesmanship,” he said, “is as easy 
to learn as riding a bicycle. All it 
consists of is getting the other fellow 
to look at your proposition as you 
do.” The actual work, he said, breaks 


itself into five components: (1) estab- 
lish need; (2) offer a plan to satisfy 
the need; (3) outline the institution 
behind the plan; (4) establish the 
cost; (5) set the time for action which 
should never be other than now. 

If a prospect will not purchase after 
I have satisfied him on the first four 
points, he will certainly not buy a 
week or two later, he said. 


Some Thoughts on 
Closing 


Some men will buy life insurance 
much as they might place an order 
for nuts and bolts; they listen to a 
clean-cut presentation, have been per- 
suaded of the need and the superiority 
of the service offered, and out comes 
the check book for the payment of the 
initial premium. Others — many 
others—have to be shocked into ac- 
tion; their sense of duty must be vio- 
lently nudged at closing time in order 
to obtain favorable action. Here are 
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CONNECTICUT 
Agency 
Opportunities 


Also in Illinois, New Jersey, 
New York, District of Columbia 


W Vv — 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Aggressive Connecticut agencies 
will find this an unusual o _— 
to become associated with a sound, 
progressive New York life insurance 
company, the tenth oldestin Amer- 
ica. In back of you will bea friendly, 
helpful group of company execu- 
tives, an aggressive agency depart- 
ment, ample sales aids, and a com- 
plete portfolio of policies designed 
to meet the growing and varied 
needs of the public for Life, Acci- 
dent, Health and Hospitalization 
protection. Write today. 














THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








a few suggestions from the Pan- 
American Life Review for use in these 
cases: 

It is only common decency when a 
man is fired from his job that his 
firm give him notice. Some day death 
is going to fire your family from your 
income. How much notice are you 
going to give them? 

Let’s reverse the situation. Sup- 
pose this insurance were upon the life 
of your wife. Suppose in the event 
of her death, you would have to main- 
tain the home, support the family, 
bring up the children with only the 
income it would provide. If the situa- 
tion were reversed, would you vote 
for or against the additional insurance 
I am proposing? 

The problem of providing food, 
shelter, and clothing for the family 
does not change when you die. All 
that death does is to take that prob- 
lem off your shoulders and put it on 
the shoulders of your wife. Either 
you can go ahead with this life insur- 
ance plan and lift that burden from 
her shoulders or you can leave it 
there. Which do you want to do? 

The great trouble with death is that 
it cheats. It cheats a man’s wife and 
children out of the things that his in- 
come would have provided for them. 

Life insurance is not bought with 
money. It is bought with the things 
people do without. Suppose you put 
down on one side of a_ sheet of 
paper the things you will have to do 
without to provide this insurance— 
and on the other side, the things your 
family may have to do without if you 
do not provide it. Who will pay the 
cheaper price? 

If the bills cannot be met, then the 
home no longer is solvent. Did you 
ever see a bankrupt home? It is a 
sight far more tragic than a bankrupt 
business. 


Right Time to Buy 

Do you have a bell on your desk 
that rings when exactly the right 
moment to buy life insurance comes? 
That “right” time never comes; we 
have to go ahead and buy it because 
we need it, whether or not the time 
is right. 

Either you pay the premium or she 
pays the face of the policy. The 
money must come from some place, 
and if you don’t furnish it, she will 
have to or else go without. Which 
do you want it to be? 

Suppose you don’t buy this insur- 
ance and something happens to you. 
Then your wife will find in your 
checking account an extra $100 that 
wouldn’t have been there had you 
bought. But if you do buy it, she will 
find an extra $5,000 in your estate. 
Which would she rather have? 
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DIVIDEND SCALE—GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
CoMPANY, OMAHA, NEB. 


HE 1941 dividend scale of the Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha, 

Nebraska, is a continuation of the scale in effect during 1940. Dividend 
accumulations will be at the rate of 3.5 per cent which is the same as allowed 
during 1940. Interest on funds left under settlement options withdrawable 
and non-withdrawable will also be at the rate of 3.5 per cent, the same as 
allowed during last year. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life Preferred Low rate policy will become paid-up in 
42 years at age 25; 39 years at age 30; 37 years at age 35; 35 years at age 
40; 34 years at age 45; 32 years at age 50; 30 years at age 55; 28 years at 
age 60. 

Under the same option, a Twenty Payment Life policy will become paid-up 
in 19 years at ages 10 to 60 inclusive. 

A Twenty Year Endowment policy under the same option will become 
paid-up in 19 years at ages 20 to 55 inclusive. 

Using the 1941 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life Preferred Low Rate policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $4.72 at age of issue 25; $4.74 at age 30; $5.12 at age 35; $6.25 at 
age 40; $8.63 at age 45; $13.09 at age 50; $20.58 at age 55 and $32.08 
at age 60. 

The average annual net cost of a Twenty Payment Life policy if sur- 
rendered at the end of 20 years will be $.08 at age 25; a cast value in 
excess of cost of $.13 at age 30; a cash value in excess of cost $.09 at 
age 35; a net cost of $.52 at age 40; a net cost of $2.24 at age 45; a net 
cost of $5.69 at age 50 and a net cost of $11.90 at age 55 and $22.06 at 
age 60. 


1941 DIVIDEND SCALE-—-GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO., OMAHA, NEB. 
Ilustrated Dividends per $1000—1941 Basis (American Exp. 3!4°, Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE (Preferred Low Rate) 
30 35 40 4% 


Age at Issue 
Premium $16.12 $18.50 $21.60 $25.72 $31.29 $38.95 
1 - 
2 
3 -63 65 63 .64 .69 84 
4 .70 71 71 .74 84 1.02 
5 .76 77 .73 .86 98 1.21 
Total dividends, 10 years 6.73 6.99 7.46 8.32 9.80 12.01 
Total dividends, 20 years 20.97 23.24 26.64 31.34 37.29 4.26 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 50 
Hrephene $24.42 $26.94 $30.04 $33.93 $38.97 $45.68 
Ss 
3 41 .4 41 .4 .49 .67 
4 -53 55 .55 .59 .69 -90 
5 65 .67 .69 .76 .89 1.13 
Total dividends, 10 years 6.69 7.00 7.45 8.33 9.80 12.03 
Total dividends, 20 years 30.84 33.38 36.69 41.12 46.51 52.82 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premiums $41.04 $41.74 $42.76 $44.36 $46.98 $51.32 
1 
2 
3 25 .25 .25 .25 .29 -52 
4 7” 25 28 .32 .40 55 79 
5 ; 48 .51 56 .65 .81 1.07 
Tota: dividends, 10 years 7.28 7.46 7.88 8.61 9.95 12.06 
Total dividends, 20 years 47.15 47.84 49.08 51.10 54.02 58.07 








lished. 

















Pacific Mutual Life Single 
Premium Business 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is placing less emphasis on 
contracts which are of an investment 
nature due to the difficulty of secur- 
ing sound investments which will 
yield a satisfactory rate of return. 
The company announces the following 
regulations for the acceptance of 
single premium contracts which will 
be applicable on all business applied 
for on or after February 17, 1941. 

(1) New maximum limits for single 
premium contracts have been estab- 
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These limits apply to premi- 
ums and not to amount of coverage, 
and are as follows: 


Form of Contract Premium 
(a) Single Premium Life .. . $25,000 
(b) Single Premium Endowment 
(Only single premium en- 
dowments of 20 years or 
more will be entertained)... 
(c) Single Premium Immediate 
Annuities (Life, Refund and 
Joint and Survivor) ....... 
(d) Single Premium Insurance 
and Annuity Combination 


15,000 
25,000 


(issued in the Nonparticipat- 
ing Department without med- 
ical examination) .......-... 
Under this plan the Single 
Premium Insurance must not 
exceed $10,000. 


(2) In applying the above limits to 
new issues, single premium business 


11,000 





already on the books must be taken 
into account. The limit set out for 
Joint and Survivor Annuities also 
applies to each life separately. 

(3) These same limits also apply 
to the investment of single premiums 
made from one pocketbook. In other 
words, where a purchaser is buying 
single premium policies on a number 
of lives, the total of single premiums 
which will be accepted by the Com- 
pany must fall within limits applicable 
to a single life. 


= * 
Mutual Life, New York 
(New Policy) 

A new Preferred Risk Modified Life 
Policy has been announced by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Issuance of this policy 
will begin February 1, 1941, the anni- 
versary of the date upon which the 
company issued its first policy, Febru- 
ary 1, 1843. 

The Preferred Risk policy is essen- 
tially an ordinary life contract but 
with reduced premiums for the first 
three years and a very favorable rate 
thereafter. Because of this low initial 
rate there will probably be no divi- 
dend at the end of the first and sec- 
ond years. The policy will be issued 
in amounts of $5,000 or more. 

Since the Preferred Risk policy will 
be written on the ordinary life plan, 
the Company will issue a life Paid-up 
at age 85 in place of the present 
Ordinary Life policy. 

Sample rates for the Preferred Risk 
Modified Life policy, without double 
indemnity or waiver of premium bene- 
fits, are given below: 


Age Premiums 
At Issue Per $1,000 of Insurance 
Ist After 

3 years 3rd year 
20 $13.60 $17.00 
25 15.22 19.03 
30 17.79 21.89 
35 21.12 25.60 
40 25.52 30.47 
45 31.48 37.03 
50 39.22 46.14 
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Mutual Life’s 
Dividend Scale 


Standard dividends payable during 
1941 by The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York have been 
revised as compared to those paid 
in 1940. In cases where the age at 
issue is high and the duration long, 
there will be an increase. On most 
other types of policies there will be 
reductions, the amount of reduction 
varying widely but in general being 
more in the earlier policy years and 
less in the later policy years. 

The following table illustrates at a 
few ages and for a few plans the 
scale of dividends adopted for 1941 
by the Mutual Life: 


End of Age at Issue 
Plan Year 25 35 55 

Ordinary 1 $4.17 $4.52 $4.65 $6.06 
Life 10 4.50 4.51 5.33 7.85 

20 4.73 5.33 7.22 11.35 
20- 1 4.99 5.34 5.37 6.47 
Payment 10 4.96 5.04 5.84 8.10 
Life 20 4.80 5.52 7.25 10.77 
20- 1 5.69 5.87 5.70 6.61 
Year 10 5.01 5.19 5.95 8.14 
Endowment 20 4.16 5.17 6.90 10.27 

4 © 


Home Life of New York 
Dividend Announcement 


The Board of Directors of the Home 
Life Insurance Company have ap- 
proved the same rate of dividends 
for 1941 as was allowed during 1940. 
Interest on dividends on deposit and on 
policy proceeds left with the company 
will continue at the present rate of 
3.5 per cent per year. 

At this company’s convention at 
Hollywood Beach, Florida, a report 
of the results obtained by the Quality 
Program which was adopted in 1936 
shows an increasing persistency of 
business in Home Life. 

Quarterly premiums paid to the 
company have been reduced from 37.8 
per cent before 1936 to 28 per cent of 
the company total in 1940. The num- 
ber of $1,000 policy sales have been 








DivipEND SCALE—MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HE 1941 dividend scale of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany is a reduction over the scale in effect during 1940. The principal 
change in the dividend scale is a reduction in the interest factor with minor 
changes in the other factors. The rate of interest payable under settlement 
options is 3.5 per cent on withdrawable and non-withdrawable funds during 
1941 and compares with 3.6 per cent in 1940. Dividend accumulations will 
be at the rate of 3 per cent as against 3.25 per cent allowed in 1940. 

Under the 1941 Dividend scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life policy issued at 
age 25 the dividend at the end of the first year is $1.55 or 16.27 per cent 
more than under the 1940 scale; at age 35 it is $.10 or 2.40 per cent more; 
at age 45 it is $.09 or 1.94 per cent less; at age 55 it is $.11 or 1.97 per 
cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a $1,000 Ordinary 
Life policy, the age of issue 25 is $2.28 or 12.67 per cent; at age 35 it is 
$.36 or 1.64 per cent less; at age 45 it is $1.66 or 6.83 per cent less; at age 
55 it is $2.75 or 9.01 per cent less. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 3! years at age 25; 
31 years at age 30; 30 years at age 35; 29 years at age 40; 28 years at 
age 45; 26 years at age 50; 24 years at age 55 and 23 years at age 60. 

Under the same option this policy will mature as an endowment in 44 
years at age 25; 42 years at age 30; 39 years at age 35; 37 years at age 40; 
34 years at age 45; 31 years at age 50; 28 years at age 55; 24 years at 
age 60. 

Using the 1941 dividend scale, the average annual net cost for a $1,000 
Life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$5.16 as against $4.58 under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the 
same policy at the end of 20 years will be $10.28 as against $8 52 under the 
1940 scale. 

The average annual net cost of a Twenty Payment Life policy issued at 
age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $.83 under the 194! 
scale and compares with a cash value in excess of cost of $1.10 under the 
1941 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 years 
will be $4.29 under the 1941 scale as against $1.72 under the 1940 scale. 


Dividends per $1000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 SCALE AND 1941 SCALE 


Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 
Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue 


Dividend Dividend 
1940 


Age 55 at Issue 
Dividend Dividend 
Policy 1940 1941 
Year Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease 


ORDINARY LIFE 
-% 40 


Dividend Dividend 
1940 1941 


1 $3.38 $3.93 $+0.55 $4 ; -06 $5.57 $5.46 $0.11 
2 3.49 3.99 +.50 4.55 4.41 14 5.81 5.50 31 
3 3.50 4.06 +.47 4.66 4.40 -26 6.08 5.54 -52 
4 3.70 4.12 +.42 4.76 4.40 36 6.38 5.60 -78 
5 3.83 4.17 +.34 4.85 4.39 46 6.68 5.67 1.01 
10 4.45 4.39 + .06 5.39 4.37 1.02 8.42 6.23 2.19 
15 4.97 4.52 -% 6.14 4.48 1.66 10.42 7.25 3.17 
20 6.42 4.58 1.84 8.45 4.76 3.69 14.59 8.46 6.13 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
1 $3.59 $4.39 $+ .80 $4.62 $4.84 $+0.22 $5.60 $5.73 $40.13 
2 3.77 4.44 + .67 4.81 4.84 +.03 5.92 5.78 14 
3 3.95 4.49 +.54 5.00 4.83 17 6.24 5.83 41 
4 4.16 4.54 +.38 5.19 4.83 36 6.59 5.89 -70 
5 4.38 4.58 +.20 5.38 4.82 56 6.96 5.97 99 
10 5.52 4.76 -76 6.47 4.84 1.63 9.08 6.57 2.51 
15 6.71 4.87 1.84 7.99 5.04 2.95 11.54 7.53 4.01 
20 9.49 4.97 4.52 11.84 5.47 6.37 16.55 3.26 8.29 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
1 $4.01 $5.22 $+1.21 $4.88 $5.35 $+0.47 $5.69 $5.91 $+0.22 
2 4.34 5.25 +.91 5.15 5.35 +.20 6.04 5.96 08 
3 4.70 5.28 +.58 5.45 5.34 W 6.41 6.01 -40 
4 5.06 5.31 +.25 5.74 5.33 41 6.80 6.08 -72 
5 5.45 5.34 WH 6.05 5.33 -82 7.20 6.16 1.04 
10 7.55 5.43 2.12 7.82 5.39 2.43 9.56 6.78 2.78 
15 9.89 5.50 4.39 10.22 5.70 4.52 12.30 7.71 4.58 
20 12.74 5.68 7.16 13.39 6.31 7.08 15.05 8.13 6.92 











decreased from 34.4 per cent to 21 per 
cent in 1940 and the average size 
policy sold has been increased from 
$4,636 to $6,170 last year. The new 
business lapse ratio before 1936 was 
23 per cent; in 1940 the lapse ratio 
was 13.2 per cent. This improved per- 
sistency is in the face of an increas- 
ing amount of life insurance exposed. 


Penna. Insurance Days 

The 1941 Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days convention will be held on June 
3 and 4 at the Hotel Bethlehem in 
Bethlehem, Penna. John J. Shonk, 
well-known insurance agent of that 
city has been made general chairman 
of the event. 
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Investment 
Pres. Short, Girard Life, 


Reviews Finances 


Interest rates, policy loans and in- 
vestment trends were discussed by Al- 
bert Short, president of the Girard 
Life, in speaking at the banquet which 
was one of the bright features of the 
company’s annual convention at At- 
lantic City recently. For the business 
as a whole, Mr. Short stated that 
United States Government bonds 
owned by life companies had increased 
during the decade 1930-40 from $300,- 
000,000 to $5,600,000,000, making an 
increase in the percentage of total life 
insurance assets from 1.8 per cent in 
1930 to 19.8 per cent ten years later. 
During the same years state, county 
and municipal bond holdings of life 
insurance companies collectively in- 
creased from 3.4 to 6.3 per cent of as- 
sets. 

Railroad bonds declined from 17 to 
10.5 per cent of assets, in which con- 
nection President Short said that he 
believed the public had failed to dif- 
ferentiate between good and bad rail- 
road bonds, and that for this reason 
the life companies and other investors 
missed some good opportunities for 
purchases during that decade. Public 
utilities increased from 9.5 to 14.5 per 
cent of assets, and industrials from 3 
to 6 per cent. Real estate and mort- 
gages declined, he said, from 40 to 
19 per cent of total resources, largely 
due to competition by government 
lending agencies. 

Reporting a decline in policy loans 











Departmental 








Big Buyers in 1940 


HOLESALE dealers led all other oc- 
cupational classifications in total 
amount of insurance purchased in large 
policies, but ranked second to brokers, 
bank managers and real estate company 
officials in number of large policies 
bought. So concluded a survey just made 
by the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of buyers of policies for 
$10,000 or more during 1940. 
According to total amounts purchased, 
the leading occupational groups were: 
Wholesale dealers factory managers; 
brokers, bankers and real estate company 
officials; retail dealers; physicians and 
surgeons; students; lawyers, judges and 
justices; iron and steel factory managers; 
insurance salesmen; farmers, and house- 
wives. In order of big policies bought, 
the groups ranked: Brokers, bank mana- 
gers and real estate company officials; 
wholesale dealers; physicians and sur- 
geons; retail dealers; lawyers, judges and 
justices; factory managers; students; in- 
surance salesmen; iron and steel factory 
managers; agents, canvassers and col- 
lectors. 


from 14.5 to 10 per cent of assets, 
President Short attributed it in part 
to banks’ activities in lending on poli- 
cies at lower rates of interest than 
insurance companies are allowed to 
offer. He said that he did not object 
to a bank lending on policies, but that 
he did resent the inference by many 
bankers that life insurance companies 
are charging their policyholders too 





person. 


Home Office 





The Board of Directors 
of the 

BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
take great pleasure in announcing that 
a program providing for the eventual 
and complete mutualization of the 
Company has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the stockholders. 


Details of the Mutualization Plan are 
available on request of any interested 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEBRASKA 


Established 1887 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
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much. Mr. Short pointed out that the 
life company must make a large num- 
ber of small and costly loans, whereas 
the bank can accept only larger loans, 
where the overhead cost is relatively 
less. Furthermore, he said, banks 
have always the option of raising the 
interest rates or calling the loans, and 
he added that the possibility that 
banks may sometimes have to call 
their loans has made it necessary for 
life companies to retain a _ larger 
amount of liquid assets than would 
otherwise be necessary. 

Coming to Girard Life’s own experi- 
ence, President Short stated that new 
investments made by the company in 
1940 gave an average yield of 3.54 per 
cent, compared with 3.65 per cent in 
1939. Railroad bonds acquired last 
year yielded 3.53 per cent, utility 
bonds 3.40 per cent, industrial bonds 
3.63 per cent. Mortgages figured only 
to the extent of $60,000, yielding 5.071 
per cent. Illustrating the decline in 
bond yields during the year, average 
on bonds bought in the first half of 
1940 was 3.65 per cent, but 3.35 per 
cent for second-half-year purchases. 


Legal 
National Life Counsel on 
Special Settlements 


When Deane C. Davis, new general 
counsel of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., made his first address to 
the company’s agents in an educa- 
tional conference at Chicago, he gave 
most attention to special settlement 
agreements and special beneficiary 
designations, since in that company 
the administrative features of that ac- 
tivity are handled by the legal depart- 
ment. As reported in a recent issue 
of the National Messenger, he spoke 
in part as follows: 

“The volume of these requests in- 
volving retention of funds after ma- 
turity is steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing. The degree of complexity of the 
requests themselves is also rapidly ex- 
panding. The trend in all companies 
is steadily toward greater liberality. 

“This steadily increasing volume 
creates a real investment problem in 
these difficult times. The added com- 
plexity increases the expense of writ- 
ing the agreement as well as the prob- 
lem of settlement after maturity. The 
current practice of putting on a spe 
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cial settlement agreement at the time 
the policy is issued and reserving the 
right in the insured through his life- 
time and to the beneficiary thereafter 
to change their minds as often as they 
please, has resulted in some cases in 
successive changes so often as to im- 
pose upon the company an unreason- 
able amount of expense in proportion 
to the amount involved... .” 

“The number of requests for settle- 
ments which violate the statute of 
wills is increasing at an alarming 
rate. Many insureds and their ad- 
visers are annoyed with us because we 
question the vglidity of their schemes. 
They argue that if they are willing to 
take the risk of invalidity, we ought 
not to worry. They overlook, how- 
ever, the fact that such an attitude 
will result in our storing up a lot of 
trouble and expense for the company 
in years to come. Even if the possi- 
bility of double payment were not in- 
volved, the expense of properly pro- 
tecting the company’s interest at 
maturity could be substantial. . .. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact that there is no unanimity among 
companies as to what they will do.” 





Management 





W. K. Wise, Provident 
Mutual, on Selling Sense 


Friendliness, appreciation of life in- 
surance, social consciousness and the 
concept of the finished sale, are the 
four essential and distinctive qualifi- 
cations for a life insurance man, ac- 
cording to Willard K. Wise, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies for the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, who recently addressed the meet- 
ing of the company’s association of 
general agents at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The first three of those qualifica- 
tions are fairly obvious. By “social 
consciousness” Mr. Wise meant “the 
ability to appreciate the social needs 
of others,” and to appreciate also 
social relationships, as of father and 
son, husband and wife, partner and 
partner. As to the fourth character- 
istic, the speaker said: 

“Last of all, and very important, 
the prospective recruit must have 
what we might call the ‘concept of the 
finished sale,’ the ability to realize 
instinctively that all is of no avail 


without a signature on the dotted line. 
He must realize the necessity of con- 
summating all the various steps of the 
sales process. He must not merely be 
a preacher and a teacher, but a sales- 
man, and must realize that no sales 
are ever going to be made until he 
himself takes the initiative. There 
are many men who because of back- 
ground and natural limitations could 
never develop such an awareness.” 


Underwriting 
Selection’s Importance 
Seen in Army 


Life insurance companies of course 
are not the only ones with selection 
problems. The army has them too. As 
reported in The Ounce of Prevention, 
monthly publication of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., “Army selective 
service is living up to its name with 
rejections running as high as 30 per 
cent. These rejections are not alone 


for physical unfitness, many are found 
to be mentally unsuited to army life. 
.. . The army training plan, operat- 
ing as it does with the country at 
peace, can and should be more highly 
selective.” 

Reminding its readers that army se- 
lection looks ahead for not one year 
but ten years (including nine in the 
reserve), the article goes on to say: 
“Life insurance medical examiners 
and underwriters can readily appre- 
ciate the wisdom in regarding enlist- 
ments under selective service as long 
term health risks. For many years 
life insurance has sponsored the plan 
of periodic physical examinations 
purely from a health point of view, 
maintaining and showing by their rec- 
ords that such checkup examinations 
afford the individual opportunity of 
recognizing any impairment before it 
makes any great headway. 

“Selection whether it be for mili- 
tary service or for life insurance is 
for the good of the greater number. 
It builds a fit military organization 
and assures a high health ratio in 
years when the men will be in reserve. 
In life insurance, through initial se- 
lection and later health service, it 
keeps down impairment in the ranks 
of policyholders, adds to longevity and 
benefits the group as a whole.” 











This is What You Sell 


“No other investment has the flawless 


record of life insurance in these trouble- 


some financial times, and no other in- 


vestment in any time or at any price is 


remotely capable of duplicating its 


granite-like stability, and of conferring 


upon its owners such lasting peace of 


mind.” 


—Courtesy The Atlantic Monthly 


VURGUINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 


IWS company of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Paul N. Miller was made manager of the Elmhurst, IIl., 
district of the Metropolitan Life of New York, succeeding 
James R. Francis, who has been transferred to Chicago. 
Harold W. Martin has been appointed manager of the Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., district, succeeding Mr. Miller. 

James E. McCann has been made manager of the St. 
Clair district in Detroit, Mich., for the Metropolitan Life 
of New York, succeeding W. C. Martin, who has retired. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles will hold its annual 
convention for agency leaders at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans on February 16. 

The Home Life of New York has announced that it will 
refund the cost of the five examination fees for the tests 
for the C.L.U. designation. 

Raymond L. Murphy has been made vice-president of the 
railroad department of the Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga. 

Lawrence A. Smith has resigned as comptroller for the 
General American Life of St. Louis to take a similar posi- 
tion with the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. 

Fred D. Strudell, former ‘vice-president and actuary of 
the Central States Life of St. Louis, now in the hands of 
the Missouri Insurance Department, has joined the St. 
Louis organization of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh as a 
district manager. 

John H. Ames, George P. Cook, and H. P. Stebbins were 
made directors of the Bankers Life of Nebraska at a recent 
meeting. 

Leon Grossman has béen promoted from agent to district 
manager of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh in Richmond. 

John K. Howard, vice-president and secretary of the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, has been appointed to 
represent the Massachusetts Public Safety Committee in 
making a trip to England to study the British Home Guard 
organization. 

C. Charles Gardiner was made district manager of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh at Kansas City, where he will 
be associated with R. J. Wetzel, general agent. Mr. Gar- 
diner was for sixteen years a general agent of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life of Omaha. 

Bishop Cameron J. Davis of the diocese of Western New 
York was elected president of the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation to succeed William Fellowes Morgan, who is 
retiring after many years of service. Frank L. Polk and 
Bishop Benjamin N. Washburn of the diocese of Newark 
were elected vice-presidents. J. P. Morgan continues as 
treasurer and Bradford B. Locke as executive vice-presi- 
dent. The corporation now has $26,355,000 ordinary life 
in force, a gain of nearly two million during 1940. Annuity 
contracts in force call for payment, either on an immediate 
or deferred basis, of more than $450,000 annually. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark increased its new 
business in 1940 five and a half per cent over 1939. Lives 
paid for increased 4 per cent, bringing total production in 
1940 to $123,529,135 on 27,765 lives. Insurance in force 


at the end of the year had increased by nearly $20,000,000 
to a total of $2,068,361,343. 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president of the Central Insur- 
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IN HOME OFFI 


ance Company of Baltimore, was elected president of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce. He has been a di- 
rector of the organization for the past two years and has 
headed two committees. 

Edmund C. Norton has been appointed manager at Alton, 
Ill., for the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia. He has been 
district manager since 1929 for the Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Harvey Thorson is to be home office supervisor for the 
lilinois Bankers Life in the state of Iowa, Joseph Fouts, 
previously Iowa home office supervisor, is now a direct 


AS ILIVE 


ad OW is your cold coming along? Well, now, I’m mighty 

sorry to know that. You do look run down a bit. 
Ought to take it easy—stay home a couple of days and 
get rid of it.” I submit that the above constitutes a better 
approach, on the average, than a car load of the scien- 
tifically worded phrases used by life insurance agents 
as a springboard to a discussion of insurance needs. It 
paves the way, establishes a feeling of friendliness and 
proves to the prospect that you are an intelligent and 
sympathetic personality. Particularly if you follow up 
by asking if the subject has any trouble getting enough 
sleep. Last week I read a dispatch from war-torn London 
by Rebecca West which told, among other things, of how 
a pampered refugee lost a luxurious berth with a big- 
hearted American patron merey because the blasé outcast 
could not or would not be properly impressed by the 
American’s insomnia. The refugee would insist on re- 
calling how the benefactor had snored all through the 
night, after being told that said night had been a sleep- 
less one. Anyone who has ever said, “I don’t think I got 
two hour’s sleep last night,” or, “I didn’t close my eyes 
the entire night,” can appreciate the gravity of this 
error. I maintain that for both business and social con- 
tacts it is far better to humor the hypochondria inherent 
in nearly all of us. 





« « « 

FEEL rather keenly about this because through some 

freak of nature I am associated with an organization 
of stoics, most of whom refrain entirely from discussing 
their own occasional ills and who appear not at all inter- 
ested in case histories of their friends and coworkers. 
I have myself suffered some rather unique ailments and 
have on numerous occasions wished that I might sit down 
with the boss, and though still a little pale and weak from 
the recent ordeal, recount with just the right touch of 
humor, the highlights of Six Days of Chicken Broth 
and Flu With Three Hours of Broken Sleep a Night. But 
I haven’t got a chance. I can’t even squeeze in a men- 
tion of the temperature range on the third and worst day 
of the siege. This situation, however, is simply my own 
hard luck and, as I said before, the average man oF 
woman will be found more inclined to a suffer and let suffer 
attitude and this great majority is comprised of the people 
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D THE FIELD 


home office representative at large to supervise special 
activities under the direction of the agency department. 

January business of the Illinois Bankers Life showed an 
advance of 68.36 per cent over the same month in 1940. 
Applications received totaled $1,534,574. 

Lewis B. Williams, who is a director and chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank of Cleveland, was re- 
cently elected a director of the National Life of Vermont. 
The company has more than sixty millions of insuranc« 
in force in Ohio, where it has been doing business since 
1869. 








By Frank Ellington 
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with whom we must live and work. They will, in most 
cases, be glad to tell you of their ills and troubles and 
pretend to listen to your own. 
- - * 

OR purely business purposes it is well to specialize a 

bit in your solicitation as well as in soliciting. Discus- 
sion or references to colds is simply a sort of blanket 
coverage for chance meetings, but the agent who prepares 
his cases well in advance will know, along with other 
pertinent detail concerning his prospect, whether he suf- 
fers from sinus, arthritis, gall stones or whatnot. He 
will feel pretty badly about this sitiation, too, before he 
opens up his sales talk. As a matter of fact, if he can 
succeed in making the prospect also feel pretty badly 
about it, he will have incidentally smoothed out the con- 
versational channel for the launching of that line reading, 
“If you should pass out of the picture,” and may in 
consequence be assured of another prepaid case. Then, 
of course, there is the ever present advantage of being 
able to offer the hypo a medical examination without 
charge. 

* * * 
swe to think of this phase of life and selling, I 
believe that if I were a life insurance agent I would 

spend about half of my working time visiting the sick in 
their homes and in the hospitals. Imagine a list of other 
wise qualified prospects convalescing from routine ail- 
ments and from serious operations—and who ever went 
under the knife for a frivolous operation? The possibil- 
ities are astounding. In the first place, you have a man 
who has, in his own opinion at least, walked in the valley 
of the shadow and if he cannot be made to appreciate the 
values offered in a life insurance contract at such a 
moment, he never will. In addition, you are in a posi- 
tion to suggest that there is a possibility that he will not 
be acceptable as a risk. That challenge alone ought to 
assure the sale of a policy substantially above the aver- 
age size. In the third place, you have the guy flat on his 
back and he has to listen to you—most likely is glad t: 
have someone there to talk with—and you eliminate com- 
petition from a hundred other sources. Say, this line of 
facetiousness turned out to be a darn good sales thought. 
Or do you already do these things? 











AGENCY NEWS 


Robert N. Smeck has been appointed agency director in 
the Harold F. Swisher general agency of the Mutual 


Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank Van Keuren has been appointed general agent at 
Columbia, S. C., for the Atlantic Life of Richmond, and 
Cecil M. Etheredge has been appointed general agent for 
the company at Aiken, S. C. 

Leonard V. Godine, for twenty years in the insurance 
business in Baltimore, has been appointed general agent 
of the National Life of Vermont, Montpelier. He was pre- 
viously with the Northwestern National of Minneapolis and 
before that with the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia. He suc- 
ceeds George P. Roberts, who has transferred activities 
to another city. 

Melville A. Menefee, of Washington, D. C., led the field 
force of the United Services Life of Washington, D. C., 
for January. His paid for production was $108,000. He 
has been writing life insurance less than two years. The 
United Services Life is owned and operated by officers of 
the armed forces and issues insurance only on the lives of 
officers and members of their families. The company has 
a small field force with a high average production per 
man—$32,687 in January for its twenty-four producers. 
Last month the average application was $4,996.81. 


DEATHS 


Patrick McGovern, 91, largest individual holder of shares 
in The Travelers and Aetna Life affiliated companies, and 
owner of stock in all publicly owned insurance companies 
in Hartford, died February 5. His boast was that he had 
never sold a share of insurance stock. Mr. McGovern em- 
migrated to this country from Ireland at the age of 14 and 
soon demonstrated a phenomenal ability in mathematics 
which took him far in his forty years of employment with 
the Aetna Life. 

John Dunlop, Ellenville, N. Y., insurance agent, was ac- 
cidentally killed on February 3. 

David J. Hennessy, former superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York at Paterson, N. J., died recently. 
He was with the company fifty years. 

A. Homer Vipond, agents’ counselor of the New York 
Life at Westmount, Que., died recently in Florida. He was 
66. Mr. Vipond was a founder of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada and was president in 1911. 

John C. Michie, 45, Bankers Life of Des Moines, Iowa, 
agency manager at Durham, N. C., died January 28. 


DIVIDENDS 
The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., has 
declared the regular dividend of 75c a share on its stock, 
payable Jan. 31 to stockholders of record Jan. 27. A 5 
rer cent bonus was declared on the earnings of all home 
and branch office employees. 
California-Western States Life of Sacramento has de- 
clared a dividend of 50c per share, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 28. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


HE other morning we had an appointment with a man 

who is in one of the administrative departments left to 
wind up the New York World’s Fair. We went out from 
New York to the Fair and had some difficulty locating him, 
as he was in the process of moving his office from one 
building to another, but we finally found him and transacted 
our business while dodging furniture movers. 


HILE waiting for our train, we made a sentimental journey 
WY rcoush the grounds. The Perisphere was stripped of its cover- 
ing and its internal workings were naked to the winter sky. Many of 
the exhibit buildings had completely disappeared. Others were piti- 
ful wrecks of steel and wood. The General Motors building looked as 
if a bomber had been working on it. The Science and Education build- 
ing was intact, but someone had thrown a rock through the glass door. 
Of the Bell Telephone exhibit nothing was left except one wall, on 
which was sculped the head of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. Somehow we were reminded of a remark of G. K. 
Chesterton's to the effect that when the telephone, the telegraph, and 
the radio were perfected, and when they had succeeded in bringing 
the whole world together, men would find that they had nothing to 
say to each other. 
* 
VER by the Railroads building a crack Italian train 
was still parked along the tracks, its once bright 
yellow paint beginning to show rust spots. We trudged 
on through the snow into the amusement area. On the 
wall of the Hall of Music the ineffable limbs of Gypsy Rose 
Lee had not yet faded. We went into the Aquacade and 
stared at the empty stage and the drained swimming pool. 
A stage set for one of the numbers was still standing. We 
walked on down through the Loop. A few wooden posts 
indicated where Frank Buck had been, but where were the 
Crystal Lassies and the Dream of Venus? We could not 
even remember the spots where they had stood. 
* 


HIS department had been working at the Fair the summer before 
the war was declared. It was an unreal sort of summer, spent in 
the midst of a great exposition devoted to the glories of the World 
of Tomorrow, while every day the headlines in the papers were warn- 
ing us what sort of a world of tomorrow to expect. As the crisis came 
closer, the newspapermen assigned to the Fair lost all interest in the 
World of Tomorrow and huddled over the AP teletype set up in the 
press building. 
® 
NE beautiful morning we woke up to find that Europe 
O was at war. That day turned out to be a record day 
in Fair attendance. This department was sent out to 
wander about the Fair grounds and report what people 
were saying about the war. He spent all day walking 
about and riding on buses, but he never heard a single 
person mention it. (At that moment the streets of London 
were crowded with marching troops singing “Roll Out the 
Barrel” on their way to France). It was lovely summe1 
weather. Nobody wanted to think about war. That was to 
come later. We walked on to the foreign buildings. There 
they were: Belgium, Holland, France. All empty. A sign 
warned us that this was an Official U. S. Bonded Area, 
and no admittance was allowed. So we turned back, and 
by rapid walking just made our train back to New York. 
As we got on the train, we remembered what an old 
reporter said to us that September day. “Son,” he said, 
“go out and take a good look at the world this afternoon 
It’ll never be the same again.” 


—Jack Chamberlain 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Directors’ Cup of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford has been awarded to Manager C. Hugh Blair and 
his Pittsburgh agency for the second time in three years. 
The cup is awarded annually to the agency showing best 
attainment of agency objectives and excelling in successful 
management. The agency reported increases in paid pre- 
miums and amount for 1940 over 1939, the record of the 
junior salesmen, who exceeded their quota 35 per cent, 
being particularly interesting. 

The accident and health agents of the Loyalty Group of 
Newark are combining in a nationwide production drive 
during February in honor of the thirtieth anniversary in 
accident and health and of the twentieth anniversary with 
the Commercial Casualty of Newark of Paul Garvey, who is 
now secretary of both the Commercial Casualty of New- 
ark and the Metropolitan Casualty of New York. 

Roger Bourland, district manager for the Mutual Life of 
New York in the Cincinnati agency, has been appointed 
supervisor of the salary savings plan at the home office, 

At a meeting of the stockholders of The Travelers of 
Hartford directors and officers were re-elected, Daniel A. 
Reed retired after thirty-two years service with the com- 
pany, the last ten as secretary. Assistant secretaries Bart- 
lett T. Bent and Carroll P. Osgood were promoted to the 
rank of secretary. Carroll B. Foster, R. S. Martin, and 
Richard W. Sawtelle were made assistant auditors. 








SPECIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESS 


Prestige of the Company, complete cooperation, 
wide range of policy forms, friendliness to agents 
and to policyholders—the success of Fidelity 
agents is furthered by all these assets. 

Licensed in thirty-six states, including New York 
and the New England states. Sixty-two years of 
operation. Assets $135,000,000. Insurance in 
force $370,000,000. Originator of Income for 
Life, Disability, and Accidental Death Benefits. 

Training course. Field assistance. Supervision. 
Pre-approach and lead services. Package and pro- 
gram selling plans. Modified Life, Family In- 
come, Family Maintenance, Regular and Modified 
“Income for Life,” Disability Income, Term to 65, 
Juvenile, Standard and Substandard—in addition 
to all regular plans. 


ye DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 























INSURANCE COMPANY 
Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President sl 
al 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 








A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 








A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Fred W. Girvan, of the National Life of Vermont, Mont- 
pelier, has been elected president of the Moncton, N. B., 
Life Underwriters Association. 

C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati has resigned as chair- 
man of the committee on law and legislation of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in order that his 
connection with the People’s Committee to Defend Life In- 
surance and Savings might not embarass the National As- 
sociation. 

Frank Mozley has been appointed general agent for the 
annual sales congress of the Utah Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which takes place at Salt Lake City, February 
26. Harry T. Wright, president of the National Associa- 
tion, is to be one of the speakers. 

The Michigan State Life Underwriters Association wil! 
hold its annual convention at Battle Creek May 23-24. 

The Seranton Life Underwriters Association has elected 
as vice-president Arthur L. Weeks, manager of the agency 
of the Seranton Life. He will fill the unexpired term of 
William B. Wagner, who has moved to Harrisburg. 

Frank Friedler has been elected president of the New 
Orleans Life Managers Association. Other officers include: 
J. McKee Gould, vice-president; and George Liebkemann, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

Kenneth D. Robinson has been elected president of the 
new Fort Wayne Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Other officers are: George J. Brown, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Zura Ziegler Brown, secretary-treasurer. 

The Virginia Life Underwriters Association will hold 
its semi-annual sales congress at Danville, Va., March 14. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters and the 
Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters will hold 
a joint luncheon meeting on February 14 in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago. 

The executive committee of the Life Officers Investment 
Seminar of the American Life Convention met in Chicago 
recently to formulate plans for the 1941 meeting of the 
Seminar, which will be held at Indiana University, Bloom 
ington, Ind. The tentative dates are July 14-25. 

Speakers at the next Saturday morning forum of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters on Feb. 15, wil! 
be J. E. Way, Penn Mutual Life; Samuel J. Robinson, 
direct mail expert, and A. R. Jaqua, editor of the Diamond 
Life Bulletins. Mr. Way will talk on “Effective Telephone 
Usage,” Mr. Robinson’s subject will be on the “Importance 
of Letter Writing,” and Mr. Jaqua will speak on “A Life 
Insurance Agent Reads the News.” 

The Dallas (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters will! 
have as the guest speaker at its Feb. 14 luncheon meet- 
ing Leon Gilbert Simon, New York city, representing the 
Equitable Society. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 





Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. 


Independence Square 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE war has had many effects on Canadian business in- 

terests, of course. As applied to life insurance, one of 
these is in the direction of making Canadian companies 
more than ever conscious of their operations and opportu- 
nities in the United States. I noticed recently that at least 
two Canadian companies, the Great-West Life of Winni- 
peg and the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, have some- 
thing over 30 per cent of their writings in this country. 
President M. F. Christie, of the Great-West Life, recently 
commented on the United States business of his company 
as follows: “The war has not interfered in any important 
way with the conduct of our business in the United 
States. We maintain a deposit in that country of high- 
grade assets whose amount is substantially in excess of 
the corresponding liabilities. Furthermore, the income 
from our United States business and investments is much 
more than adequate to provide for disbursements and in- 
crease in liabilities, so that our American business is in 
fact self-supporting as an independent unit of the com- 
pany. In accord with our policy of extending our business 
in the United States, we have recently obtained a license 
to operate in the state of Indiana.” 


= ~ * 


HAT avowed intention of increased business opera- 
| pe in the United States on the part of the Great- 
West Life is decidedly in line with the attitude of other 
Canadian companies. It is only tactful, however, to point 
out that the growing activity of Canadian companies in 
this country is by no means attributable only to war con- 
ditions and their effects. Extension of the interests of Ca- 
nadian companies in the United States was coming on 
apace anyway; and, while it might have been hastened 
somewhat by war influences, it was already “in the cards.” 
It seems to me that the move is decidedly a logical one. 
Business opportunities in the United States, particularly 
in the face of current expansion as regards national de- 
fense, are better than ever. Comity of purpose between the 
governments of this country and of Canada is obvious. 
The Canadian companies have done a fine job with their 
management of life insurance and have repeatedly proved 
themselves the most ethical of competitors for business in 
the United States. Honesty and integrity among their ex- 
ecutives have been notable factors. Their officials take 
leading parts in the work here of such organizations as 
the American Life Convention, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and Life Agency Officers Association. By 
every standard we should welcome them within our 
borders. 

~ * 


Y the way, the Canada Life of Toronto has just ap- 
“4 pointed G. A. Page and C. C. Peck as unit managers 
for the company at Chicago, where the company’s branch 
is under the direction of Berrien Tarrant. 


* * * 


pares of the activity of Canadian life insurance 
companies in and around Chicago, I have just 
learned that J. E. K. Kennedy, formerly unit supervisor 
there for the Sun Life of Montreal, has been made re- 
gional supervisor for the Sun Life for the central United 
States division and will have his headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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Great-West Life 
Makes Records 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Canada, now 
has $137,000,000 of life insurance in 
force in the United States. The com- 
pany’s total business in force, includ- 
ing annuities, now stands at $640,- 
000,000, the highest point in its his 
tory. The American branches of the 
company wrote 32 per cent of its 
new ordinary business. 

Assets of the Great-West Life 
totaled $173,512,000 at the close of 
1940, while the year’s income from all 


ANNIVE 


“Thanks for the fine article 


sources was $26,500,000. Total sur- 
plus of the company is now $5,600,- 
000, and payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in 1940 amounted to 
$17,250,000 with 73 per cent of that 
going to living policyholders. 

In the 49 years since the Great- 
West Life was founded it has paid 
more than $239,000,000 in _ policy 
benefits. In addition, $170,000,000 of 
assets are earmarked for future pay- 
ments to policyholders in the form of 
insurance benefits or annuities, mak- 
ing a total of over $400,000,000 which 
the company has paid out or is hold- 
ing in trust for its policyholders. 





“I’ve found lots of good ideas there 
myself. To know about the every-day 
experiences of other agents is a real 
help. I wouldn’t miss an issue!” 


you wrote in the Berkshire 
Sun. That plan of yours has 
helped me close 3 sales!” 




























The Berkshire Sun, house organ of the Berkshire Life— 
written by and for its agents—is another of the many help- 
ful sales aids furnished Berkshire Associates every month. 
For six consecutive years, the Sun has won Awards of 
Excellence at annual meetings of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tising Association. Any Berkshire General Agent will be 


glad to show you copies. 








< Ash an Y B ERKSH I RE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


F. H. RHODES, President 
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Connecticut General 


Had Good Year 


Assets of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
increased during 1940 by $24,129,112 
to total $289,448,516 at the same time 
that life insurance in force went to 
$1,211,202,698 for a gain of $55,785,- 
229 over 1939. 

New paid for life insurance totaled 
$171,567,329, of which $85,796,242 
was group insurance. The increase 
in new paid for insurance was $31,- 
643,708 or 23 per cent over 1939, 
Total premium income was $42,013,- 
945, of which group life insurance 
amounted to $5,151,710 and accident 
insurance $3,568,879. 

Income of the corporation in 1940 
rose to $61,649,777, an increase of $6,- 
892,419 over 1939. The amount of 
policyholders’ funds deposited with the 
company is approximately 25 per cent 
greater than it was in 1939 and is 
an indication of the high type of ser- 
vice rendered by agents of the com- 
pany to its policyholders. 

Disbursements increased $1,476,765 
to $38,145,089 and this increase was 
made up almost entirely by increased 
payments to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders. Payments to beneficiaries and 
policyholders during 1940 amounted 
to $24,666,588. This compares with 
$23,205,009 in 1939. Total payments 
to beneficiaries and _ policyholders 
since organization are $354,872,378. 





Hangs Out His Shingle 


James J. Beha, pictured below with 
his father, James A. Beha, former 
insurance commissioner of New York 
State, has entered the practice of law 
with the firm of Anderson, Gasser, 





Ferris and Anderson at 20 Pine 
Street, New York City. He was grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1937; 
from Harvard Law School in 1940 and 
was admitted to the Bar on Feb. 10 
of this year. 
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Terminations Reduced 
By Phoenix Mutual 


In its ninetieth year, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, reports out- 
standing progress as indicated by its 
annual statement for 1940. Insurance 
in force increased $15,274,000 and now 
amounts to $689,600,000—a gain of 
more than $66,000,000 in the past ten 
years. Premium income set a new 
record of $28,700,000, a gain of $1,- 
300,000 over 1939, and assets showed 
a larger increase than in any previous 
year—$16,163,000. New insurance 
sold in 1940 amounted to $47,149,000. 

Particularly impressive is the low 
termination rate, an important mea- 
surement of success in selling and ser- 
vicing policies. Only 3.9 per cent of 
the insurance in force at the begin- 
ning of the year, was terminated by 
lapse, surrender, and expiration. 


Manufacturers Life 


Continues Progress 

Nearly 30 per cent of the new busi- 
nes written in 1940 by the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company of To- 
ronto, Canada, came from its United 
States operations. The total business 
in force increased in 1940 by $14,312,- 
081 to reach a new high for the com- 
pany of $604,571,850. 

Premium income of the Manufac- 
turers Life last year was $24,137,728, 
with income from interest and divi- 
dends of $7,614,234, and from all other 
receipts of $3,400,654. Thus total in- 
come was $35,152,615. 

Assets of the company aggregated 
$190,068,353 for a gain in 1940 of 
$12,259,719, while the gross rate of 
interest earned was 4.45 per cent. 

The company’s contingency reserve 
was increased by $250,000 to $3,250,- 
000 and the surplus was increased by 
$799,941 to $5,509,200. The contin- 
gency reserve and surplus together 
thus total $8,759,200. The company 
has 250,000 policyholders. 


Bankers Life 
Forging Ahead 

The Bankers Life Company of Iowa, 
at Des Moines, on Dec. 31, 1940, had 
assets of $251,508,743 which was a 
gain of $11,429,298. The life in- 
surance in force now is $762,909,- 
932 which was a gain of about 
$6,000,000 during the past year. The 
total of new life insurance written 


was $56,710,378, exclusive of annuities 
and the company, during 1940, paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries more 
than $50,000 per day. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the 
Bankers Life reduced its total of farm 
holdings in 1940 by more than 24 per 
cent and by the close of the year over 
81 per cent of all farms acquired in 
Iowa by the Bankers Life had been 
sold to farm buyers. Farm sales num- 
bered 346, of which 244 were in Iowa 
alone, with the remainder in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Texas. New 
farm loans approved in 1940 amount- 
ed to $5,841,000 of which about $2,- 
000,000 was on improved Iowa farms. 


Loyal Protective 
Gains All Along 


The Loyal Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston made gains 
in all departments during. the year 
just past. The gain in accident and 
health premium income was $50,573. 
That in life premium income was $33,- 
316. That in total premium income 
was $83,888. 

Gain in new-paid-for life insurance 
was $308,541, while the gain in life 
insurance in force was $875,350. 
Gain in assets amounted to $178,572 
and gain in surplus to policyholders 
was $86,205. 











10 YEARS 


increase over 1930 


of Continental American Growth 
In Force, Dec. 31, 1940—increase over Dec. 31, 1930 32% 
(All U. S. companies for same period—9% ) 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1940—increase over Dec. 31, 1930 
(All U. S. companies for same period—63% ) 


Paid to Policyholders & Beneficiaries in 1940- 


(All U. S. companies for same period—20% ) 


100% 


65% 





ASSETS: Bonps: U. 


Urmiry 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRIAL 


Torat Bonps 


OrHer Reat Estate 


COMMON STOCKS 


LIABILITIES: Lecat Reserve 


CAPITAL STOCK 
SURPLUS 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








ANNUAL STATEMENT . . . DECEMBER 31, 1940 


S. GOVERNMENT 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
State, CouNTy aNnpD Municipat 1,238,920.68 4.6 


First Mortcaces on Crry Properties. 9,335,158.68 34.6 
First MORTGAGES ON FARMS.......... 
Home Orrice Property 


PREFERRED AND GUARANTEED STOCKS... 


Poticy Liens WitHIN THE RESERVE... 


Reservep For Poticy Diviwenps, TAXES, ETC... 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


pg 8 oy re er rr ee $24.725.065.27 


ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES... 2,228,027.59 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Commecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio 


$ 4,211,105.43 15.6% 
98,159.46 04 


3,672,196.24 13.6 
998,261.62 3.7 
3,022.50 0.0 


$10.221,665.93 37.9% 


109,764.13 04 
580,217.10 2.2 
437,631.65 1.6 
742,055.00 2.8 
46,302.00 0.2 
4,489,637.99 16.7 

990,660.38 3.6 


$26,953,092.86 100.0% 


$23,622,989.00 
835,995.14 
265,081.13 


$ 637,530.00 
1,590,497.59 


$26,953,092.86 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 
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DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


PROGRESS 
Marks Our 95th Year 


Insurance in Force stands at $1,084,835,793, the greatest volume in the 
Company's history. It represents a gain of $42,980,589 during the year. 
New Insurance Protection to the extent of $101,948,307 was taken out, 
which is 11.1% mere than in 1939, and the largest volume in the past 
decade. 


Assets were increased by $29,382,558 to a total of $394,881,555. 


Surplus was strengthened by an additional $1,546,345, and now stands at 


$14,566,843. 


I a i Te wad ane wie bake astee .. 36,698.436 


*Bends: U. S. Govermment............csecccess necvevcc. seedeee 

ee ae ic cnay bn eeeee ooh beum ome 131,757,252 
oo ag aihgiaderntela Peanw kl ouweh 16,438,070 
PUD "TEI Swiwbeac dendeceee< Ledalewkebbe ave ssccccss SEED 
EE a ee ee” ee ae 34,489,729 
ee rT a 
Co SE ee eee cesecus. oe 
Interest Due $226,955 and Accrued $3,863.792............... 1.090.747 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums........ °. . 6,764,022 
a one uvbebeseecleeeceesesio€ .$394.881.555 


*At Book Value—adjusted to Market Value in 


ease of Bonds not Subject to Amortization. 


LIABILITIES 


Policy and Contract Reserves ...................- wean $319.110,715 
Policyholders’ Funds: 
Policy Proceeds left with Company....... . $33,875,547 
Accumulated Dividends ................... 13,996,265 
Advance Premium Fund................... 4.343.857 


52,215,669 


ee oe ic ck ese ednorden eee teecwes 5.450.000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 194] ..................c0005. 1,300,000 
PNOROEMNOOtS TAGREESOS 2... cc cccccccccccccecccss Divas s 1,047,836 
Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve... 1,190,492 
hia dee fa cedaaibe socks deevincdeavavescoseae 14,566,843 
i os ead a @ wale .. .$394,881.555 


ONNECTICUT 





LIFE ENSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
NR ea A AE A 
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Add This Request 
To “Odd Letters” 


As used to odd requests as an in- 
surance company becomes through 
years of dealing with the public, the 
suggestion that the saving of a policy- 
holder’s life should be suitably re- 
warded by the company is one of the 
most novel yet received by the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga. 

The name of the letter writer. the 
policyholder and of the place have 
been deleted, but otherwise this is a 
verbatim transcription of the un- 
usual request: 

“Dear Sirs: 

On January 11, 1941, my sister 
and myself saved the life of ...... 
tik mic who has an insurance policy 
ee in your company. 

“I do believe that your company 
should, in showing some apprecia- 
tion toward my sister and I, offer 
some kind of a reward for saving 
his life and saving your company 
a considerable sum of money. 
“About 10 o’clock Saturday morn- 

ing, January 11, 1941, while he was 
doing chores we noticed a rumpas 
in the barnyard and went out to 
see what was wrong. We found 
that the bull had taken after him 
and had him down on the ground. 
We tried to chase him off but had 
no success so went for pitchforks 
and before we chased the bull off 
he had had him up and down about 
6 times and had thrown him through 
two fences when we finally drove 
the bull off. 

“He was not able to walk to the 
house so we had to take him to the 
house and to the doctor. I would 
appreciate it very much if you 
would send a reply to this letter 


as soon as possible.” 


Penn Mutual Assets 
Up $36,300,000 


The Penn Mutual Life annual re- 
port shows an increase in assets 
amounting to $36,300,000 over 1939, 
bringing the total up to $772,564,413. 
The company’s surplus reserve, pro- 
viding safety margin for mortality 
and investment fluctuations and other 
contingencies, was increased by $1,- 
992,000 to a total of $32,936,935. 

Insurance in force, at the end of 
the year, was $1,996,757,014, repre- 
senting a gain of a little more than 
27 millions, as compared with a gain 
of slightly over 17% millions in 1939. 
The ratio of terminated business, in- 
cluding all lapses and surrenders, was 
lower in 1940 than in any of the past 
20 years. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


AILROAD Brotherhoods are demanding vacations with 
7 pay for their members, but with refusal of Class 1 
railroads to negotiate with the various Brotherhoods, a 
strike vote has been called. Ballots will be mailed to work- 
ers by Feb. 15. George M. Harrison, labor leader and 
spokesman for the Brotherhoods, conferred last week with 
President Roosevelt on the situation. According to the pro- 
visions of the National Mediation Act, no strike can be 
called until after a fact-finding committee, appointed by 
the President, has investigated the matter and submitted 
a report. The members of the Brotherhoods will be given 
a 30-day period in which to vote. Over 750,000 railroad 
employees are affected. 


HE British Parliament these days are begging us to 

pass the President’s Lend-Lease Bill because hostilities 
are costing Britain approximately $42,000,000 per day 
and the cash-and-carry plan is proving a hardship which 
would be alleviated somewhat by the passage of the much 
discussed bill. The British tax burden at the present time 
is terrific and would make the ordinary American stop 
quibbling about the few dollars he pays in government 
levies. For instance, the normal income tax in Britain is 
1245 per cent on income above exemptions which are 
small; excess profits are taxed 100 per cent; the “pur- 
chase tax” on household and clothing is 33% per cent; 
estate taxes are as high as 65 per cent and liquor and 
tobacco are taxed almost 100 per cent. Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, revealed that the daily ex- 
penditure of about $42,000,000 did not take into con- 
sideration the cost of ordinary government which would 





add another $7,000,000 a day. The Chancellor also 
warned of another increase in taxes during March. It is 
estimated that the British deficit for the fiscal year ending 
March 31 will be approximately $10,000,000,000. Taxes 
and borrowings are falling short of desired government 


revenue. 


HE uncertainties of hostilities abroad and the trend 
T toward concentration of power in Washington was felt 
in the financial markets last week, giving little impetus to 
the traders to commit themselves. Trading on the Big 
Board at no time during the week exceeded 500,000 shares. 
Prices held well withthe movements small in all issues. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

declined one point to 96 per cent of capacity, the Jron 
Age estimates. The slump in production was attributed to 
mill shutdowns for repairs, caused by the fast pace at 
which steel-making equipment has been utilized. A num- 
ber of large companies are operating slightly above or be- 
low 100 per cent, but a survey conducted by the Jron Age 
disclosed that some small companies have available melt- 
ing equipment for use. 


Pacing average security prices for the weeks 
ended Feb. 1 and Feb. 8, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Feb.1 Feb. 8 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials ... 134.88 132.67 132.45 133.18 
> ae 21.61 20.45 20.32 20.57 
100 Stocks ....... 100.90 99.01 98.82 99.40 
30 Bonds ....... 90.12 89.30 89.21 89.18 


—The Statistician. 











Trend of Use of Optional Mode of Settlements in 1939 Compared with 1930 


As of December 31, 1939 


Paid for Death 

Claims, Matured Optional 

Endowments Modes of 

and Double Settlement 

Indemnity Used Per Cent 

Aetna Life, Hartford $43,704,919 $15,363,620 35.15 
Bankers Life, lowa 8,588,035 3,002,524 34.96 
Connecticut General, Hartford 13,082,029 4,018,522 30.72 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 13,438,523 8,115,261 60.39 
Equitable Life, New York 76,755,734 32,853,775 42.80 
Equitable Life, lowa 4,987,018 2,580,032 51.73 
General American, St. Louis 7,926,325 545 , 267 6.88 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 42,568 936 5,799,060 13.62 
Lincoln National. Ft. Wayne 8,570,754 1,588, 18.54 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 21,534,396 13,624,522 63.27 
Metropolitan, New York 264, 888 , 564 38 679,609 14.60 
Mutuai Be efit 28,107,126 13,899,374 49.45 
Mutual Life, New York 55,911,338 21,250,203 38.01 
National Life, Vermont 7,141,867 2,706,718 37.90 
New England Mutual 16,969 , 363 8,553,426 50.41 
New York Life, New York 91,177,892 37,978,138 41.65 
North vestern Mutual 47,512,579 25,530,781 53.73 

Northwestern National 2,973,563 1,220,043 

Penn Mutual 21,389,685 12,604,547 
Phoenix Mutual 6,765,427 3,531,894 §2.21 

Provident Mutual 13,266,445 6,753,838 

Prudential 173,073,011 25,290,199 

State Mutua! 6,536,271 3,040,436 
Travelers 47,276,146 14,178,970 29.99 
Union Central 15,401 , 568 8,748,255 56.80 
Totals $1 039.547.5114 $311 458, 494 29.96 





As of December 31, 1930 


Payments Paid for Death Payments 
Made Under Claims, Matured Optional Made Under 
Various Endowments Modes of Various 
Settlement and Double Settlement Settlement 
Options Indemnity Used Per Cent Options 
$9,327,851 $37,400,253 $4, 155,875 11.11 $2,104,404 
1,781,318 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 626 608 
1,926,237 10, 165, 788 1,063,392 10.46 961,735 
2,550,027 8,950,135 1,272,870 14.22 588 ,810 
19,423,235 72,241,816 11,139,772 15.42 6,305,759 
1,657,103 3,999,159 1,209,935 30,25 439 ,087 

758.988 10,837,345 1,146,788 10.58 450,892 
3,167,937 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 777 ,647 
783 , 167 7,395,442 703,887 9.52 75,768 
7,256,214 17,225,008 5,550,188 32.22 2,107,471 
17,546,838 107,244,860 3,305,222 3.08 1,650,124 
7,082,074 25,823,403 3,846 456 14.90 2,236,623 
12,513,594 53,734,228 5,317,907 9.90 2,608,893 
1,293,896 6.683 ,957 478,247 7.16 246,120 
3,841,118 11,740,569 1,838,519 15.66 743,831 
18,628 , 567 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,079,265 
14,726,642 43,190,849 10,579,394 24.49 5,001 ,006 
615,658 1,934,152 423,432 21.89 128,914 
7,463,203 23,610,916 3,361,309 14.24 1,859,669 
1,661,387 5,442,838 583,617 10.72 377,810 
2,964,534 12,288,829 1,079,996 8.79 638.095 
19,616, 160 70,915,995 10,513,488 14.83 7,140,763 
1,432,216 6,754,802 865,111 12.81 488 , 864 
8,869,867 37,749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587,628 
5,172,647 17,654,502 696 .082 3.94 578,300 
$172,059 ,478 $697 , 061 , 287 $84,256,174 12.09 $45 804 086 
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Agency Managers Meet 
At Florida Rally 


The annual meeting of the agency 
managers and home office officials of 
| The Mutual Life of New York was 
| held recently at the Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president, delivered an address 
during the sessions, which were pre- 
sided over by George A. Patton, vice- 
president and manager of agencies. 

Others attending from the home 
office were G. A. Sattem, superinten- 
dent of agencies; J. Roger Hull, assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies; Dr. 
Eugene F. Russell, vice-president and 
manager of selection; Henry Verdelin, 
vice-president and manager of real 
estate; Joseph B. Maclean, associate 
actuary. Also Walter F. Shaw, assis- 
| tant manager of agencies; A. W. 





































































; p 
Buettner, agency inspector; C. C. 
| Sherman, agency assistant; E. M. 
| Hunt, manager publicity and field ser- T 
| vice, and Robert L. Young, agency in 
secretary. be 
Manager James P. MeNeil, of the Ir 
| Jacksonville agency, delivered the ad- ac 
dress of welcome to those attending int 
who spent the three-day session in sn 
business conferences. wl 
Mi 
Net Rate of Interest Earned 
COMPANY 1940 1939 
| Acacia Mutual 4.52 4.70 { 
You can hardly imagine the doctor who would come to you with Amicable Life 4.08 = 3.85 lo 
. 28 | Baltimore Life 3.95 4.03 
only a part of his medicine, or the lawyer who would argue your case | Business Men's Assurance 405 4.03 su! 
with only a part of his law. Yet, if you stop to think of it, the insur- yw a ae Hes} +3 era 
ance agent who is equipped to meet only a part of his client’s many Continental American 3.72 3.87 a 
rsonal insurance needs, works under an exactly similar handicap | Geuttabte, tows 3. 8 j 
ia , y | Girard Life 3.78 3.83 
.-—— ae 
i i i i } t Nat , Texas ° ° 
Connecticut General believes that sound insurance selling today ee oy 7 ss 
presupposes the agent’s having at his command a// of the insurance Guardian Life, New York 3.38 3.51 
instruments necessary to do a thoroughly professional job. Again | Home Life, New York 3.81 3.08 = 
aa Kf Buy P on Te | Indianapolis Life 3.84 3.95 Or 
and again we have been told that one of the great STRENGTHS of the | Jefferson Standard 5.11 5.10 
Company lies in the diversity and balance of its lines... and in the | Lincoln National 3.42 3.61 
: ° Manhattan Mutual 4.4 4.13 RAIL 
unusually broad gauge service Connecticut General agents are Massachusetts Mutual 3.59 3.54 Bo 
equipped to render.  aemerag = se Het Hr St 
Monarch Life 3.08 3.28 
Mutual Trust 3.98 4.00 
National Life, Vermont 3.69 3.71 PUB 
| National Mutual Benefit 3.82 ou ~ 
| National Old Line Mutual, Texas 2.93 * ¢ 
: . : P- Occidental Life, North Carolina 4.22 4.20 
att ; aie c= a 
‘ . * SALARY ALLOTMENT - tate Life . : Gov 
ACCIDENT S LLO N Pan America Li 410 rr a. 
. , ° ‘ Paul R 4 x 
HEALTH ANNUITIES ee ~~ 318 32 Be 
° % ie 7 pe = at Ses "7) | Philadelphia Life 3.52 3.76 Sta 
me | Phoenix Mutual 3.34 3.39 
- | Provident Mutual 3.45 3.62 1 
- | Security Life & Trust 4.60 4.70 
| Southwestern Life 4.30 4.20 a 
Sun Life, Maryland 3.38 863.80 Sto 
Texas State Life 5.37 3.47 
United Benefit Lire 3.90 3.72 1 
| Western Reserve Life 4.66 4.8 RECA 
> a ee , ‘ 2 Bor 
*Commenced business during 1959 Sto 
u—Unavailable Loa 
T 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ACK from Hollywood, Florida, last week came many 
al general agents of the New England Mutual with word 
that this year’s meeting had topped all previous meetings. 
George Willard Smith, president, had the pleasant task of 
reporting increases all around and in a simple straight- 
forward way that enormously pleased his listeners, gave 
entire credit to the field force. 

W. Eugene Hays, who directs the training course for 
the New England Mutual, was on hand with some figures 
to show the increased production resulting from the train- 
ing as well as the highly satisfactory reduction in agents’ 
turnover. David W. Tibbott, who is the man that has been 
turning out those clever New England Mutual advts. that 
tie up so effectively life insurance and preparedness, was 
likewise a speaker, as was George L. Hunt, company vice- 
president. 

€ 

HE four-day session of the Union Mutual Life held 

at the University Club in Boston recently drew an 
interested group of company managers as well as a num- 
ber of New England insurance commissioners. President 
Irish, C. W. MacNeil, superintendent of agencies for the 
accident and health department; Glenn A. Sterns, super- 
intendent of agencies, and Lyman C, Baldwin, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, were among the company men 
who spoke. By the way there is a new face at the Union 
Mutual home office and it belongs to Thurwin V. Dreves- 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 

Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


craft, the newly appointed manager of the sales promotion 
department. He is a former president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Paul and has a reputation for possessing an 
unusually complete knowledge of the direct mail end of 
advertising. 
8 
N Hartford, Connecticut’s new Governor Robert Hurley, 
has come out for savings bank insurance. Last year 
many went on record as favoring it, but the banks them- 
selves turned thumbs down and said they were not inter- 
ested. The Connecticut General Life is looking forward to 
possible multiple-line operations. The company is hoping 
to broaden their charter and increase their capital but has 
no immediate plans beyond that. Peter E. Tumblety, who 
has many New England friends, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence Life Association of New York. 
2 
LYDE W. YOUNG, president of the Monarch Life, has 
e just announced three new promotions. Frank S. Van- 
derbrouk has been elected executive vice-president; Clyde 
B. Gordon becomes agency secretary, and Alan W. Crowell 
assistant director of agencies. At the Massachusetts 
Mutual home office it has been announced that henceforth 
Dr. Howard B. Brown will be associate medical director; 
Robert K. Berry will be attorney, and Wilfred G. Hadlock 
is to be assistant cashier. 
e 
HE Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford has promoted Thomas S. Hargesheimer to 
be supervisor of city loans. At the same time, Paul H 
Sheridan has been made assistant supervisor of city loans; 
and E. A. Starr has been named supervisor of employee 
insurance plans. 








OF LIFE COMPANIES : 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Amount Invested | Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total 
January 11 | Investment 


LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 591,508 $ 
On Dwellings and Business Property 4,599,501 
Total... 5,191,009 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Stocks 
= 139,700 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Stecks..... 125,000 
Total. . : 660,125 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds ' 
ian Bonds 


Bonds of other foreign jovernments 
State, County, Municipal. a 


139, 700 


Total... ‘ ; 643 . 863 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Amount Invested 
Week Ending to Total 
January 18 


2,157,967 


535, 125 4,687,648 


4,687,648 


Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total 
February 1 Investment 


Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total 


Investment January 25 Investment 


392,338 $ 292,050 $ 767,551 
1,765,629 


4. 
3,430,039 20.81 
4,197,590 


1,378,120 
1,670,170 


213,325 . 112,550 e 206,118 


213,325 : 112.550 ‘ 206,118 


6, 700, 437 4,420,978 


6.700, 437 4,420,978 


1,000 .000 4,830,000 


45,750 ‘ 121,250 5,000 
598,113 883 , 487 


2,293,155 


2,004,737 7,128,155 


40.640 ‘ : . 477,190 
80,474 . ‘ . 51,560 


Tota ; 121,114 ° . 528 , 750 


RECAPITULATION 
Stocks. 


Total 7,823,917 


5,585, 476 
80, 474 
Loans 2, 157,967 


12,232,441 

51,560 
4,197,590 
16.481 591 


10,692,695 
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+—Reinsured in Franklin Life 8-27-40, $30,352,835. 
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Companies as of December 31, 1940 


* Ancludes 340,000 Contingent Reserve. 
**—{neludes 215,000 Contingent Reserve. 
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Name of Company 
Spokane, Washington 1939 


Des Moines, lowa 
Great-West Life 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Capital Life Ins. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston Mutua! Li.e 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Calif.-Western S‘ates 

Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Amer. Life 


Columbus, Ohio 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Baltimore Life 

Boston, Mass. 
Business Men's 

Denver, Colo. 
Columbus Mutual 
Conn. General Life 


Topeka, Kansas 


Washin 

Waco, Texas 
American Home Life 
Atlas Life 


Amicable 
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GAINS IN 1940 
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GROWTH IN 20 YEARS 
INSURANCE 
INCOME ASSETS IN FORCE 
1920 $13,816,722 $57,168,930 $294,348,813 
1930 34,577,180 150,103,535 623,567,336 
1940 15,883,538 269,521,425 689,636,169 
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Many vears ago, the men who originated the Agency Plan of the Phoenix Mutual 


expressed the belief that carefully selected representatives, properly trained, 


&23882283325 


would automatically bring quality of business. 


F 


In 1940, terminations through lapse, surrender and expiration were only 3.8% of 
the total insurance in force at the beginning of the year. This is the lowest 


ratio in our entire history, and compares with 4.7% in 1938 and 4.3% in 1939. 


This record, one of the best among all companies, is a tribute both to a sound 
agency plan and to our field representatives who are selling a high grade of 


business and doing an excellent job of keeping it in force. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Important Gains by 
Mutual Benefit Life 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., shows an 
increase in insurance in force, an in- 
crease in amount of new business paid 
for and an increase in assets to a new 
high point, during 1940. 

The company completed its ninety- 
sixth year with total admitted assets, 
as of Dec. 31, 1940, of $751,540,298, 
a gain of $37,622,625 over the figure 
reported a year ago. Contingency re- 
serves (surplus) have been increased 
by $1,622,013 to $31,936,780. 

Policyholders and beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments in 1940 amounting to 








$54,614,166, which included dividend 
distributions of $12,732,539. 

The company’s assets consist of: 
cash, $10,690,737; bonds, $460,197,538 ; 
preferred and guaranteed stocks, $7,- 
019,007; mortgage loans, $112,187,- 
450; real estate, $70,384,034; policy 
loans, $82,446,497; premiums due and 
unreported and miscellaneous, $8,615,- 
036. 

New insurance paid for and re- 
ceived during 1940 consisted of 27,765 
policies for a total amount of $123,- 
529,135, an average policy of $4,449. 
Premium collections throughout the 
year amounted to $73,592,665.90. At 
Dec. 31, 1940, the company had 550,- 
940 policies for $2,068,361,343 of in- 
surance in force. 





SUMMARY 54th ANNUAL REPORT 
1940 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities ) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


$604,57 1,850 


50,321,495 


190,068,352 


35,152,615 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND 


SURPLUS 


8,759,200 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $246,924,284. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Nears Four Billion Mark 


Total insurance in force up to near- 
ly four billion dollars on more than 
one million policies, and total assets 
at a new high of $1,359,000,000, as of 
December 31, show generally satisfac- 
tory results in all major phases of op- 
erations of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in 1940. 

During 1940, The Northwestern 
sold 58,223 new life policies for a total 
of $199,467,081, an average of $3,426 
per policy. Sales of new insurance 
were 2.2 per cent ahead of 1939. The 
company also had an additional $13,- 
863,854 in reinstated policies and $4,- 
108,860 in 1,038 life annuities. At 
the end of 1940 the company had total 
insurance in force of $3,948,732,732, 
an increase from $3,911,212,531. 

The interest rate on_ securities 
showed a further downward trend. 
The average net rate earned by the 
company was 3.7 per cent or 3/100 of 
1 per cent lower than in 1939, which 
was in turn 4/100 of 1 per cent lower 
than it was in 1938. It is pointed out, 
however, that the unsatisfactory rate 
of interest offers no threat to the sol- 
vency of life insurance companies. It 
does, however, reduce the excess earn- 
ings available for dividends. 

a oe 


Union Central Assets 
Over $400,000,000 


During 1940, assets of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati passed the $400,000,000 
mark for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history, W. Howard Cox, pres- 
ident of the company, reported to the 
annual meeting of shareholders. A 
gain of $16,907,175 for the year in- 
creased total assets to $413,679,712. 

The total business in force at the 
year end amounted to $1,326,407,897, 
of which $1,130,028,693 is life insur- 
ance and $196,379,204 annuities. New 
business sold during 1940 totaled $90,- 
677,092, of which $67,761,117 was life 
insurance and $22,915,975 was an- 
nuities. Income exceeded disburse- 
ments by $18,043,543.72. 

During the year, payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
$38,152,168, bringing the total so paid 
since organization of the company in 
1867 to $886,173,848. Insurance re- 
serves increased $12,619,422 and now 
total $335,203,897. 

oe = 
Elected a Director 

Vice-President Paul F. Clark, of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at Boston, was this 
week elected a director of the organ- 
ization. 
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$13,. Making History! 
At MORE THAN 


a Total insurance in force increases 3.89% 
,732, $ 9 
to a new all-time high of $181,326,093. 8 J J 
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the year by 14.9%. 
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Total assets increase 6.6% to $49,533,619. 
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These cold, unadorned facts tell 


New eloquently that a new leader is forging ADVERTISING 
life ahead in the life insurance field. | WILL CONTINUE 


TO GIVE UNION CENTRAL 
| MUTUAL TRUST SALESMEN ITS 
ay LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ott 135 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 
“OUT OF EVERY 20 LIFE INSURANCE 
, of COMPANIES, ONLY ONE GIVES ITS 
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Unauthorized Insurers 


HE plague of unauthorized in- 

surers, like the poor, is always 
with us. Insurance commission- 
ers, companies, agents and claim- 
ants all acknowledge that the 
attempted sale of insurance by 
mail or over the radio—by a car- 
rier not authorized in the par- 
ticular State—is a bad thing. 
Erroneous impressions of cover- 
age available at the given price 
are often conveyed in this man- 
ner, particularly in the sale of 
accident and health insurance. 
Worse still, should there be diffi- 
culty regarding the policy, the 
assured might not be able to get 
the desired action due to lack of 
jurisdiction in his State. 

Anent this whole, and ancient, 
subject, there has just been a bill 
introduced in Nebraska which 
would hold that the sale or de- 
livery of an insurance policy in 
that State automatically has the 
effect of appointing the insurance 
commissioner as agent for the 
service of process. 

The measure may not be the 
best means of bringing about the 
desired results, but at least it 
shows legislative thinking, for 
once, along needed lines. If such 
a measure were to pass and be 
made effective in Nebraska, it 
would at least indicate whether 
or not it is possible to approach 
the problem in that manner. 
Also, it would have the effect of 
bringing out-of-State companies 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Nebraska courts even though 
they were not specifically li- 
censed there. 

Primarily, the nub of the mat- 
ter lies in that question of juris- 
diction. Some companies which 


With The Editors 








POLICYHOLDERS' LOSS 


The decline in the net rate of in- 
terest earned in recent years, as 
shown by the annual statement of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life shows the 
company's net return as 3.60% on 
total invested funds for 1940, against 
5.39% in 1928. Commenting on this 
trend, President Bertrand J. Perry 
said: 

"What this means in dollars and 
cents may be illustrated by the fact 
that had the company enjoyed the 
same rate of interest return in 1940 
that it did in 1928 there would have 
been available for the benefit of pol- 
icyholders an additional sum of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 for the year. 

"Whatever may be said for the po- 
litical aspect of low interest rates, the 
fact remains that the savings bank 
depositor, the life insurance policy- 
holder and, in general the ‘non-specu- 
lative’ investor, bear the brunt of the 
load. Savings earn less and life in- 
surance costs more under such condi- 
tions, and the achievement of financial 
independence is made more difficult 
for the average citizen.” 








sell insurance by mail definitely 
indicate that they will accept 
service where the policy origi- 
nates and will voluntarily be 
bound by the insurance laws of 
States other than the State where 
the home office is located. Most 
of them do not. 

Regrettably, it is the “fly-by- 
nighters” who most frequently 
attempt sale of insurance by mail 
or by radio. Some companies 
which operate through those 
media are sound and legitimate 
enterprises and have built good 
reputations. Unfortunately, even 






they suffer by reason of the dis- 
repute into which others have 
fallen. 


Deadly Parallel? 


HE march of the Federal ad- 

ministration toward war, and 
its march toward acquisition of 
control over life insurance pre 
sent an ominous parallel. The 
march to war began with soft) 
words, progressed to delivery of 
destroyers and went on to “all 
aid short of war.” The process 
is familiar enough, even in the 
history of this nation. The march 
toward acquisition of control 
over life insurance, on the part 
of Federal interests, began with 
rumblings, progressed _ with 
social security theories, devel- 
oped through “investigations” 
and bids fair to come out in the 
open with the plan to insure life 
policies up to $5,000 which may 
soon be introduced in Congress 
under the sponsorship of Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman. 

For the progress toward war 
there may be justification. For 
Federal progress toward taking 
over life insurance there can be 
no justification. Such a move 
would, instead, be confiscation— 
direct or indirect. Taxation of 
life insurance companies, under 
the thin guise of “fees” to build 
up alleged protective deposits 
for the business of “insuring 
insurance,” would decidedly be 
not only obnoxious and unneces- 
sary additional taxation, but it 
would just as decidedly be “taxa 
tion without representation.” It 
seems to us that we hear a Great 
Voice from America’s past shout- 
ing “Tyranny!” 
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